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MY BROTHER. 


They said he was dying—1 knew it waa'go, 
For bis blue eyes looked not into mills, 
And nailing the angels to hide me from wo, 
With the light of the kingdom divine; 

I eovered him eoftly away from the chill 
That was dimming his beauty—rain etrii 
Already I felt that the shadow of ill 
Waa crossing hie pathway of life. 

Cold, oold in the churchyard, 1 cried, ie the 
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POEMS BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 

We had intended to notice the new volume of 
Poema by Grace Greenwood, just issued from the 
press of Tioknor, Heed, & Fields, Boston; but a 
critical correspondent has favored us with a re¬ 
view of it, which is so much better than anything 
we could write, that we gladly give it place. We 
have observed in the New York Tribune and other 
leading journals many valuable and cordial cri¬ 
tiques on the work, but none that excels the one 
we now lay before our readers.— Ed. Era. 

GREENWOOD LEAVES.* 

A year ago, the lady known to readers of the 
popular magazines and literary weeklies as Graoe 
Greenwood, gave the public a selection from her 
earlier prose writings. This book, “ Greenwood 
Leaves,” has been too often and too favorably 
noticed to require further review; and we intro¬ 
duce it here only to indicate one source of the 
materials from whioh we estimate its author’s 
literary capacity. Everybody will be glad to hear 
that a second volume is now before us, consisting 
of selections from her Poems. Ana before speak¬ 
ing of its contents we must praise the elegant ap¬ 
pearance of the “book—a characteristic in whioh 
Messrs. Tioknor, Reed, & Fields, are outdone by 
no publishing house in the country. The friends 
of the authoress will also be pleased to see her 
portrait, engraved from an excellent painting by 
Mr. C. G. Thompson. 

The Poems in this volume have, we believe, 
without exception, appeared before, and been 
widely and admiringly read. Their republioation, 
therefore, seems more a response to a call from 
the author’s friends than a fresh adventure for 
literary reputation. This fact might almost seem 

did not the writer’s evident oare in giving her 
best things, and her modest wiBh that they bo 
garded in the light of a promise, rather than a 
performance, render minute analysis impertinent. 
Yet we may he excused for speaking briefly of a 
few characteristics of the volume, and calling at¬ 
tention to a few favorite passages and poems. 

We think the author’s reputation will gain by 
the appearanoe of her poems in this manner. 
Considered as a volume of poetry , the hook has a 
special claim upon our attention. There may be 
room for a oarping criticism in the inspection of 
the articles separately. Part of them are some¬ 
what deficient in that felicity of expression and 
artistic proportion whioh make the difference be¬ 
tween fine metrical essays and poems. But when 
we read the book as a record of somo of the best 
hours of its author’s life—trace the living chain 
that holds the parts together—linger over pas¬ 
sages of rare power and pathos, and lines bo exqui¬ 
sitely wrought that any one of them would of itself 
declare the presence of poetic genius, we arrive 
at a better comprehension of the ability of the 
writer. We can almost imagine the work was 
written at a few successive sittings, so rapidly 
we borne along by the sweep of its strong passion 
and bold harmony. The vitality of the author 
is wonderful. There is life enough in the book 
to make half a dozen good volumes—life so full 
and free that, rather than endure suppression, it 
will blaze into utterance. These poems carry 
their own apology in that they were written be¬ 
cause the author oould not help it. The channel 
by which a pent-up stream reaches the surface is 
hardly a subject for lectures from a professor of 
hydrostatics, and the strong and pathetic rhythms 
of a soul toiling out of night into day, cannot be 
soanned by a mere student of Campbell and 
Whately. As a whole, we receive the volume as 
a great promise, from one who knows of what she 
speaks when she talks of the future. 

Of the quality of the genius here displayed 
will speak hereafter. We would gladly quote 
many passages whioh have delighted us, but spaoe 
will not permit, and the poems of this writer suf¬ 
fer essentially from each a process of mutilation. 
She pours a continuous tide of life through each; 
and, beautiful as many passages are, they must 
be approached along this current of thought and 
feeling to be fully enjoyed. We will therefore 
only briefly speak of a few poems which especially 

Passing " The Dedication,” whioh, though short 
and in prose, is yet an exquisite poetical gem, 
and the “ Proem,” we oome to the most ambitious 
among the earlier poems, “ Ariadne” and “Pyg¬ 
malion.” Of these we prefer the latter—indeed, 
completeness and felicity of execution, it is sv 
passed by few of her later productions. The 
“ Horseback Ride” is full of the poetry of motion, 
and makes us almost curse that “stitch in the 
side” whioh stands between onr heart and horse¬ 
flesh. There are beautiful stanzas in “ The Re¬ 
stored,” written out of a more subtle inspiration 
than often comes to its author. “ Dreams” i 
powerfully written, and the touching lines “ To 
Bereaved Friend,” and “The Last Gift,” need 
no words of ours to commend them to all who 
have suffered. There is fine fun in “ Wanted— 
a Theme,” and “The Lost Heart.” The latter 
is on exquisite specimen of the writer’s style of 
poetic treatment. Many of the poems are trib¬ 
utes to friendship. Of these, we like best “ The 
Love Letter,” if we may particularize among 
the beautiful things of this kind. “Darkened 
Hours,” “TheDream,” “TheFirst Doubt,” “The 
Midnight Vigil,” and “ The May Morning,” are 
all striking productions, and deserve better treat¬ 
ment than to be made into a catalogue, as here. 

■* Several noble reform lyrics ore interspersed 
through the volume, of which we will only men¬ 
tion “ The Army of Reform.” “ Constance” is a 
true poem ; and we commend a diligent perusal of 
“ A Fragment” to faint-hearted lovers. But the 
most remarkable pieces of all, to us, are, “ The 
Poet of To-Day,” and “ Arnold de Winkleried.” 
In grandeur of conception, and boldness of exe- 
ni. By Grace Greenwood. 


oution, they stand out from these pages as pro¬ 
phetic, in a nobler sense than any others of their 
author’s future. The volume ends with a beauti¬ 
ful tribute to a friend. 

But we do not intend now to write a mere no- 
tioe of these beautiful verses, either to deteot 
faults of execution where their author has per¬ 
haps already discovered more than we, or to par¬ 
ticularize beauties which, truly as we enjoy them, 
delight us as muoh for their promise of things 
more beautiful as by their own merit. We would 
rather, from the materials afforded by these two 
volumes, attempt au estimate of the quality and 
power of their author’s mind. 

it cannot be regarded an act of critical injus¬ 
tice to do this j^fdr now, by issuing her prose and 
verse in soparate publications, Graoe Greenwood 
has taken a place as a decided force in American 
Litei’ature. She can no longer expect to be 
judged only by the rules that apply to those who 
write to fill magazine pages from the ordinary 
motives. It is now her privilege to be treated as 
an author of books. Neither can she demand 
that the peculiar circumstances of her enviable 
social position shall either absolve her from the 
obligations or shield her from the exposures of a 
“ Literary Woman.” It is certainly a great com¬ 
fort to her friends that she is not “ blue yet if 
she were, public expectation oould be no more 
exacting than it must now be towards one who, 
in the odd moments of a life orowded with home 
duties and travel, and disturbed by the kindness 
of innumerable friends, has contrived, at an age 
when most authors begin to print., to write two 
of the most readable of American books. There¬ 
fore we do not apologize for telling all about her 
whioh we oan find scattered through these pages. 
Of herself too, for Grace Greenwood cannot be 
separated from her words, she is the background 
to every page before us, and these are worthily 
treated only when regarded as an expression 
more or less somplete of her large and versatile 
nature. 

A glance at these volumes will show that their 
author has written no single work which may be 
taken as a complete expression of herself. All 
the articles, prose and poetioal, bear unmiistake- 
able signs of the circumstances of their birth 
and their place of destination. They were most¬ 
ly written to answer tho calls of a periodical 
literature, and are the offspring of a thousand 
moods—attempts at embodying thoughts and feel¬ 
ings often too overmastering to yield to the wri¬ 
ter’s power of utterance. We find indignant 
declamation against social evils, whose laws of 
origin and extirpation were not very clearly seen, 
while the heart was aching with a sense of their 
terrible enormity ; the effervescence of glad ani¬ 
mal spirits, frolicking amid the common joys of 
life, or stimulated into rebellious mirth by the 
excitement of travel and an acute enjoyment of 
the pleasures of sight-seeing; the generous out¬ 
pouring of a warm heart towards friends in whom 
she trusts with au affection as strong and sustain¬ 
ing as it is free and childlike; attempts to wrench 
from the canvass, the marble, or the pages of good 
books, or Nature, the secret of that beauty whioh 
has subdued her, and give it in a few glowing and 
concentrated sentences to tno norm, wu- 
spairing essays to climb those calm idea) heights 
of religious contemplation which always tower 
along her horizon crowned with sunbeams, though 
separated from her by gulfs and floods ; or half- 
devout, half-passionate dreams of that love which 
is at once human and divine, solving the problem 
of this life, and opening long viBtas into the life 
to oome—the joy, the sorrow, and the consecra¬ 
tion of the soul—all this, ana more, we find in 
these books. Yet no one of these spiritual states 
has been written out with great aocuraoy or the 
highest artistic effect. A certain haste and in¬ 
completeness is a general characteristic of the 
articles. They have been thrown off at a white 
heat from the forge, and with a few quick strokes 
of the hammer, rather than fashioned over the 
oIott- inur.au fii-e&.and by the delicate handling 
with which the great poets, who are masters of 
their own inspiration, have produced immortal 
works. These pages are a record in Bhort-hand, 
of a life rich in varied experiences. In them we 
see the authoress bounding through meadows and 
woods, over hills and acrosB oultivated fields, too 
intent upon things to care greatly for her own 
imitations of them, and silencing the clamor of 
“ numerous friends” for “ specimens,” by tossiDg 
to them now a wild flower, a maple bough, or a 
golden sheaf of corn, or saucily drenching the 
face of her pursuer in a shower of spray, as she 
spurs her horse over a brook, or rides into a line 
of breakers, if in these hurried salutations she 
has now and then thrown us a weed clutched with 
a handfull of flowers, and has not been careful to 
use her scissors upon the thorns lurking amid her 
clusters of roses, perhaps the fault, is as much 
in those who have worried and teazed her into 
haste, as in herself. 

However this may be, we see nothing here to 
justify any special imputation of lightnes&in the 
assumption of literary responsibilities. Few 
women become authors deliberately; and the 
choice of circumstances which draws a young girl 
from the enclosure of home into the arena of let¬ 
ters, is rarely known to those who confidently 
pronounce upon her motives and success. We 
should never accuse Grace Greenwood of intel¬ 
lectual frivolity. Truly, she is not quite so anx¬ 
ious as some young ladies we know, to make pic¬ 
tures of herself in interesting, sentimental pos¬ 
tures. We should say, that she oftener tried a 
gallop among the hills, a danoe, or a ohat, or in 
the event of failure there, a strong effort at 
“ choking down,” as a cure for those vapors whioh 
will oome over the best of us, than doleful hex¬ 
ameters on the torture of pairs of imaginary 
lovers, through ten mortal pages of Godey or 
Graham. We like her all the better that she 
does not invite us to be the confidant of those 
moods which every true man or woman conquers 
in hours of retirement, or by the side of the 
heart’s best friend. But we can read out of her 
pages an earnestness of purpose, a longing for 
excellence, a reverence for truth and love end 
beauty. Even her humor, in its wildest freaks, 
is often hut the head of foam that rides a dark, 
rushing current. She is no stranger to that sad¬ 
ness which oppresses every genuine soul, as it 
looks around, within, and above itself, and which 
envelops the noblest characters like a pensive at¬ 
mosphere of interwoven light and shadow. Her 
fun as often leaves tears upon her cheeks as her 
pathos. It may bo all the better that she has 
written so long in her peculiar dashing moods; 
that she has been content to extend herself on 
every side, to make essays of her power in a hun¬ 
dred directions, and grow up to a large and gene¬ 
rous womanhood, before she presumed to embody 
in more ambitious works those thoughts and sen¬ 
timents which can hardly be seen in all their wide 
relations by girls or boys on the sunny side of 
twenty-five. Beneath her apparent levity may 
be discovered a more intelligent earnestness, and 
a juster appreciation of the difficulties in the way 
of successful authorship, than under the large 
profession and meager performance of many shal¬ 
lower and more conventional natures. 

So much, in justioe to the circumstances and 
peculiar intellectual conformation of this writer, 
must be admitted. And it is with all this in our 
mind that we now proceed briefly to estimate her 
power, and remind her of the olaims to whioh it 
legitimately exposes her. 

It is a matter of congratulation, both to Graoe 
Greenwood and her readers, that the finest and 
strongest element of her genius is that whioh she 
possesses iu common with every true woman. 
The strongholds of her power are her quick, in¬ 
tense, and far-reaching sympathies. Endowed 
with a great, warm heart, she is capable of a depth 
of feeling known to few. And yet the range of 
her atfeotions is proportionally great. While 
others oling to a few objeots of thought and feel¬ 
ing, fearing to trust themselves away from their 
influence, she, with an energy and versatility as 
refreshing as remarkable, embraces a thousand 
within the atmosphere of her glowing sympathies. 
She loves at once sincerely and widely. In turn¬ 
ing the pages of these volumes, we -are constantly 
alighting upon a new “ enthusiasm.” A person, 
a picture, a train of thought, a new phase of 
emotion, or plan of benevolent action, for the time 
appears to absorb her. Yet Bhe is hopelessly 
fixed in none of these moods. No person oan 
make her uDjust to others—no great work of art 
narrow her taste—no habit of intellect make her 
a pedant—or no soheme of reform drive her into 
a violent partisanship. She will love, and talk, 
and work for all; give to them a great will and 
devotion—everything except herself. So generous 
and impressible is her nature, that, from the in¬ 
tensity with whioh she acts, a hundred people 
might suppose her fitted peculiarly to shine in 
the sphere through which she approaches them, 
But while each is briskly, advancing in hope of 
securing an advocate for his “ism,” possibly 
thinking he is walking into a “ slush ” of conces¬ 


sions, he suddenly “brings up” against a rock. 
We have not yet discovered in h r the casual 
tokens of exhaustion and satiety from thus ex¬ 
tending her circle of thought and life, yet in this 
direction lies her greatest danger—for every na¬ 
ture has its bounds, and a too generous and sus¬ 
ceptible genius often responds to every call, until 
the love for variety becomes the thirst for mental 
excitement, and, in a series of convulsions to push 
out boundaries, the central power is weakened 
and the intellectual life collapses. 

This sympathetic energy appears on every page 
of the books now before us, and modifies every 
development of their author’s mind. It is the 
finest quality in her humor. In her lighter 
moods she is always the great-hearted woman, 
and her shafts of wit, though swiftly sped, are 
never poisoned. She can laugh merrily over the 
ridiculous features of things she loves, and still 
hold to them with a genuine reverence and faith. 
It is this superabundance of good nature that 
makes her mirth so contagious, and even disarms 
criticism before her puns; for we would rather 
accept the worst of them than lose the laugh and 
twinkle of the eye with which it comes to us. 

The same quality is apparent in her criticism. 
Without being a critic, she often writes better 
things of books, persons, and art, than those who 
Bit in the reviewer’s chair. Her susceptibility to 
impressions from all sides quickly brings ber into 
contact with beauty and truth, and she writes of 
what has moved her out of a full heart. Of 
course, the mingling of herself with what has 
pleased her destroys the value of such essays as 
criticism ; for criticism is the accurate representa¬ 
tion of another’s nature, not the outpouring of 
affection for it. Yet we would spare these pages 
of her books reluctantly, for they abound in those 
happy intuitions whioh offer to the critic his 
choicest materials. 

But it is in her poems and a few of her tales 
that we feel this power most decidedly. She 
writes of friendship and love as few others ^can. 
All the generous sentiments are here represented 
with a force and beauty at times almost overmas¬ 
tering. Her joy oould force a laugh upon the 
most care-worn oheek, and her pathos drench the 
sunniest face with tears. Yet she never reaches 
the summit of her power until inspired by a great 
religious sentiment. Freedom, among the Chris¬ 
tian ideas, has so far been uppermost in her 
mind; and rarely are we so moved as by her elo¬ 
quent denunciations of public sin, and her fear¬ 
less advocacy of the great reforms of the day. 
This deep religiousness is the highest manifesta¬ 
tion of her genius, and assures us of her future 
advancement. No woman can live content with 
what she has done, whom God has so often led up 
to those high places where faith abides, and the 
anomalies of Providence are resolved into an all- 
embracing harmony. 

This central power in our author’s nature is 
greatly aided in its expression by a vivid repre¬ 
sentative imagination. Of the possession of 
imagination in some of its forms, Bhe has yet given 
little evidence. • She fails in the delineation of 
character ; Harry Grove and Kate Richmond are 
all of her offspring who have not dodged us. 
Neither is she preeminently an artist. She has 
not the Tennysonian power of holding a subject 
in an intense mood of contemplation till every 
thought or image which belongs to it has moved 
to its own place. Her best productions fail in com¬ 
pleteness, and are but fine fragments. Great in 
thought, and glowing with imwmou, they are but 
niot» of tho vision sue saw, and stimulate rather 
than satisfy the reader. But she is richly en¬ 
dowed with that form of imagination whioh in 
some indescribable way imparts vitality to the 
mind. She is alive in every part, and cannot 
write otherwise than entertainingly upon the 
most trivial subject. And ber power of descrip-, 
tion is great. Nature and life arrange themselves 
into pictures which spring to ber page with all 
the characteristics of reality. Yet her eye is 
oftener turned upon life than nature, and her de¬ 
scriptive power has hitherto been most favorably 
Bbown in vivid representations of'manners, men¬ 
tal states, and moral impressions. No one can 
write better of manners and social life. A late 
series of letters from Washington, published in 
the Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post , bears 
ample testimony to this. Some of her Congres¬ 
sional portraits in these are models of their kind. 
The best of her poems are those in which her re¬ 
ligious sympathies unite with her descriptive 
powers, as in “ Arnold de Winkleried,” where a 
grand picture is wrought out under the inspira¬ 
tion of an elevated moral sentiment. She has yet 
to do greater things in this direction. We know 
of no American writer, excepting Whittier, 
whom she may not hope to excel in ballad wri¬ 
ting. 

But the action of both these faculties of whioh 
we have now spoken is greatly modified in this 
writer by other peculiarities of spiritual conform¬ 
ation. Endowed, beyond her Bex, with a quick eye 
for incongruities, and a manly strength of will 
and heroism of thought, her Affections and Im¬ 
agination work under the incessant and almost 
skeptical gaze of her Intellect. Muoh of her pe¬ 
culiar power and her weakness arises from this 
combination. By it her sympathies are kept from 
passing over into sentimentalism, and her Imagi¬ 
nation is restrained within due bounds. A strong 
and healthy Intellectual atmosphere envelops her 
prose and verse. Thus her best words always 
give life and power, and in her loftiest flights we 
feel assured that her eye has measured the dis¬ 
tance before her wings were spread. In a com¬ 
plete state of mental discipline, ber intellect and 
fancy would he permeated with passion, and her 
feeling always respond to vigorous thought. 

But so it is not always in the pages before us. 
Her faculties are sometimes out of harmony with 
each other, tier Intelleot often stands sneering 
at her heart, and ber Imagination writhes in seif, 
imposed chains. Thus a painful impression is 
produced. We are conscious of the presence of 
great energies in a state of conflict. She has not 
yet emerged from the sphere of passion. The 
action of all her faculties is slightly feverish and 
spasmodic. And while in this condition we can 
hardly look for that harmony of action which is 
the result of clearly defined aims and rigorous 
mental discipline, and long repose of soul. Her 
faults in this direction are suoh asjhe could not 
easily have avoided; and they are to be overcome 
by no hnif Uoo T .»iriner. half-inspired, occasional 
efforts. The niche in Fame’s temple ti«i awaits 
her is not to be reached by one magnificent leap, 
but by a winding stair. When we consider how 
many obstacles must be oonquered, how many dis¬ 
turbing influences forgotten, how much of the ex. 
perience of life brought within reach of the intel¬ 
lect, how many efforts made for expression, how 
many vanishing intuitions olutohed and held fast 
on the verge of the mental horizon, before one 
true poem can be written, we can only be sur¬ 
prised at such uniform excellence as we find 
in this series of articles written to answer the 
emergencies of magazine literature, and can 
prophecy any degree of success to one who has 
wrought so persistently and with such uniformly 
elevated purposes as our author. 

We had intended to speak of the style of these 
volumes—especially that of the prose articles, 
whioh is in many respects Original and admirable. 
But the length of onr remarks must be an excuse 
for so meager reference to it. 

We are aware of the imperfection of this at¬ 
tempt at analyzing the mind of a writer whose 
rapidly increasing popularity is the beBt proof of 
her genius. We do not pretend to have indicated 
with perfect accuracy the secret sources of her 
power. These lie beyond analysis. Criticism 
can never explain the effect which books like 
hers produce upon us. And, after all, the whole 
business of criticism is somewhat farcical. We 
tie an author into his chair and paint his portrait, 
and, while congratulating ourselves upon our ad¬ 
mirable success, a change of expression in the 
face shows our picture to be only a caricature. 
Neither do we presume to decide in what direc¬ 
tion this writer will best succeed. Genius knows 
its own resources better than those who have been 
only spectators of its occasional efforts. There 
are people enough to tell Grace Greenwood what 
she must or must not do ; we will only thank her 
for What she has done, and speak a word of en¬ 
couragement to greater attempts. That she will 
he true to lm own best convictions in her future 
literary labors, we shall not doubt. That she can 
ever fold her hands and sit down to receive the 
homage of those who arc already satisfied with 
her, we will not do her the great injustice to be¬ 
lieve. Those ijdio come to burn incense before 
her will find an altar on which the fire has gone 
out; while she is far beyond, in the wilderness, 
with bare feet walking along those paths which 
are paved with flints before they are strown with 
roses. We know no woman to whom faithful 
and constant labor in the way indicated by her 
nobler instincts will secure a richer harvest. 
And while we read these volumes, so rich in ear¬ 
ly promise, we look with a great hope to the re¬ 
sults of their author’s continued labor, assured 
that she wbo in her .girlhood once so delighted us, 
will not rest till, in the power of a mature woman¬ 
hood, her name has become inseparably connected 
with American Literature. 


For the National Era. 

HICKORY HALL: OR THE OUTCAST. 

A ROMANCE OF THE BETTE RIDGE. 

IN four parts. 


“ I oan bear scorpion’s stings, tread fields of fire. 
In frozen gnlfs of oold eternal lie, 

Be tossed aloft through tracks of endless void, 
But cannot live in sham e. ! ’—Joanna Baillie. 


It was thus that the wayward and erring, hut 
generous fellow ever deified even the greatest 
faults of his betrothed. I felt, when he spoke, that, 
with all his eccentricities, he was so muoh better 
than Regina as to be utterly blind to one thing 
which was quite apparent to me, namely: that as 
some diseases infect the whole physicial system, 
so pride pervaded the whole mental and moral 
being of Regina Fairfield. Pride was tbe life of ] 
her love for Wallraven. Had not Wolfgang 
Wallra'ven been the eldest son and heirof ai 
cient and immensely wealthy Virginia family, 
living in her own old ancestral neighborhood— 
had he not been singularly handsome in person, 
graceful and dignified in manners, brilliant and 
profound in conversation, add endowed with 
geniufc that gave promise of an illustrious career— 
he never could have made so deep an impression 
upon Regina Fairfield’s imagination and heart, 

While seeing this, I saw in every glance, tone, 
and gesture, of Wolfgang, that he must have wor¬ 
shipped her under any circumstances. How pas¬ 
sionately fond of her he was! How entirely de¬ 
voted to her service! How patient—he, the will¬ 
ful, haughty, sarcastic Wolfgang—how patient of 
her arrogance, her cold exactions! It always 
seomed to me that my beloved Regina walkeij^h 
the moral illusion in which she had been brought 
up, as if the world had been created for ber use 
and tbe people for ber service. She accepted the 
most arduous and unremitting attention, and even 
the munificent marriage settlement, with such 
real and sovereign nonchalance, as such a mere 
matter of course, deserving neither acknowledg¬ 
ment, gratitude, nor remembrance. And this re¬ 
gal indifference, which would have grieved me 
deeply, had I been in Wallravcn’s place, never 
affected him in the least. 

Their marriage day was at length fixed for the 

next Thursday fortnight. Bishop L-was 

to perform the ceremony, immediately after which 
we were to set out for Hickory Hall. 

Wallraven had intended to go immediately to 
Paris, but Regina had betrayed a wish, or rather 
gayly expressed her will, that they should, accord¬ 
ing to the wish of the old gentleman and the time- 
honored custom of Virginia, spend the honeymoon 
in retirement, at the patrimonial home of the 
bridegroom, Hickory Hall. 

Wallraven hesitated, looked disturbed, made— 

I know not what sort of excuse for opposing this 
plan. Regina good-humoredly persisted in her 
purpose. Wallraven expostulated seriously. Re¬ 
gina was charmingly immovable. For the first 
time in their lives, Wallraven decidedly vetoed 
her will, and gave it as his final determination, 
for reasons of the utmost moment, to proceed to 
Paris. Wolfgang gave this deoision in a firm, 
grave, though affectionate tone: but Regina be¬ 
came extremely offended. Finally — 

Wallraven bowed his will to hers—fatally 
bowed.kis will to hers—and retired to his chamber 
with a gloomy brow, to write and accept his fa¬ 
ther’s invitation, and prepare them to receive us- 

Wolfgang rem-.ined in his room all the fore¬ 
noon ; and so, when I wished to speak to him— 
thinking that he had surely long finished his 
letter—I went to his door, and, according to our 
UBual familiar and unceremonious habit with each 
other, without rapping, entered his room. He 
was so closely engaged in writing—so absorbed, 
in fact—that he did not perceive my entrance un¬ 
til I had approaohed the side of his chair, and had 
involuntarily seen that he had reaohed the fifth 
page of a foolscap letter. 1 spoke to him. He 
start ed, thrust the letter into his writing-desk, and 
turned around. Fie looked paler, more gloomy, 
than I had seen him look for six months, or more. 

He told me that, in consequence of the change 
of plan, by wbioh we were to go to Hickory Flail, 
instead of abroad, he had written, among other 
things, for his sister Constantia to oome on and 
he present at his marriage, inquiring of me, with 
much interest, how I supposed Miss Fairfield 
would like Constantia. I told him what I thought, 
namely—that Regina could net fail tQ admire 
and love Miss Wallraven. He seemed pleased, 
and then I reminded him of an engagement he 
had made to ride with me that afternoon. He 
smiled mournfully—said that it had escaped his 
memory, but that ho would soon be ready, &c. 

From this time it was evident Wallraven’ 
cheerfulness was gone. He had apparently pur¬ 
chased peace with his bride at a very dear and 
dangerous rate. His gloom deepened day by day, 
or was varied only by fitful flashes of false gayety, 
or spasms of sharp anxiety. These evil symp¬ 
toms, however, were never betrayed except in the 
absence of Regina. In her presence he would 
always resolutely command himself, and act a gay 
tranquillity which was far from his real state of 
feeling. I do not know whether Regina pene¬ 
trated his mask or not. If so, she never permitted 
me to see that she did. 

She was certainly very muoh pleased with the 
prospect of going to Hickory Hal], and of having 
Constantia Wallraven for a bridesmaid and a 
travelling companion. Smiling, she said to 
one day—- 

“ Do you know, Ferdinand, what makes m« 
wicked about this matter of going to Hickory 
Hall? It is to see that fine old Virginia gentle¬ 
man, whom I shall love as a father, and whose 
love I wish to win. I cannot bear the idea of 
going to France without ever setting eyes upon 
him whom I love to regard as a second father. T 
do not cafe if the old Hall is tumhling down 
There is a certain prestige of old respectability 
about that dilapidated huilding, wbioh does 
always surround a smart-looking new tenement, 
however large and costly.” 

Then turning to Wallraven, she said- 

“Such an absurd mistake of your highness, my 
Black Prince ! that of supposing that I should be 
shocked at the worn appearance of the old house!” 

The day previous to her wedding-day she came 
into my room, smiling stilly and sinking softly, in 
a oha'ir at my side, she said— 

“ Oh! Ferdinand, I am so well pleased. Wolf¬ 
gang has a letter from his father, and now it is 
certain that Miss Wallraven will be with us this 
evening, and attended by—whom do you suppose ? 
her twin brother Constant, Wolfgang’s younger 
brother! You never told me of him!” 

“ I knew nothing about him! What a queer 
silent fellow your parti is, Regina! I wonder 
how many other brothers and sisters, aunts, un¬ 
cles, and cousins, are to turn up <” 

“ Oh, none! This Constant, who is a year 
younger than Wolfgang, has been for twelve 
months travelling in Europe, and has recently 
returned.” 

“ Ah! and they come this evening!” 

“Yes! Ah, Ferdinand! I shall have a sis 
I do not care for Constant muoh. I do not o 
for the brother I shall gain, for I have already 
dear brother; but I eare very much for the father 
and the sister I shall have. I have been lonely, 
Ferdinand. I have borne within my bosom a cold 
heart, beoause 1 have had no mother or sister 


keep it warm. For some reason or other, 1 1 
formed a female friendship in my life. I r 
could bring myself to make advances to other 
young ladies, and something within me repelled 
others from making advances to me. I have, with 
all my independence, needed that sisterly rela¬ 
tion. Generally, I have been cold and strong 
enough ; yet sometimes I have felt myself sud¬ 
denly droop, with an utter weakness, for the want 
of some gentle woman friend whom 1 could love, 
whom I could trust. Now, in the failure of a 
sister of my own, my husband’s sister will become 
inexpressibly dear to me ; at least, I feel as if it 
would be so. I think it will be her own fault if 
it be not so.” 

I wondered to hear Regina speak so. It was 
the first glimpse, with one exception, that I had 
ever had of the heart within her cold bosom. 
Yes, I wondered, until I remembered that under 
the snow of earliest spring the grain still germi¬ 
nates unseen in the warm and genial soil. 

That evening, according to appointment, Mr. 
and Miss Wallraven arrived. In the hustle of 
their arrival, I had little opportunity of making 
observations. After supper, however, when we 
were all—the three Wallravens, Regina, and my¬ 
self—assembled in our parlor, I had every facil¬ 
ity for studying my prospective relatives. First, 
I saw that Regina was more than satisfied with 
the new brother and sister. 

Constant Wallraven was nearly the fao simile 
of Wolfgang—the same tall, slight, elegant figure, 
the same haughty set of the head, the same light 
gray blazing eyes, the same wilderness of slightly 
curling, silky black hair, jet black eyebrows, and 
long black lashes. But he looked stronger, older, 
and more settled than Wolfgang. He looked as 
if at some time, not far distant in the past, he had 
been just such a chaotic assemblage of discordant 
elements as Wolfgang now was; and as if some 
mighty power had forcibly subdued the chaos, 
bringing out of it a world of harmony, beauty, 
and strength. Withal there was an expression 
of frankness, good humor, and health of mind 
and body, on his handsome faoe, whioh testified 
that the transforming power, whatever it had been, 
had not crushed, but disciplined him. Only by the 
perfect repose, perfect harmony of these antipa¬ 
thetic elements of character betrayed in his fea¬ 
tures and complexion, could one judge of the pre¬ 
existence of a disciplining experience. One saw 
in him now a man who, though still quite young, 
had gained the great victory of his life; whose 
manner of existence and work was henceforth de¬ 
fined, laid out, and well understood. 

I felt instinotively a high respeot for, and a 
strong attraction to Constant Wallraven, as to a 

ul more exalted than my own. 

Constantia was the same dark, majeBtic, su¬ 
perbly beautiful woman I had seen ber by night at 
Hickory Hall. I do not know that my artist taste 
ever so highly gratified as by comparing these 
young girls, Constantia and Regina, both so 
perfectly beautiful, yet so opposite in their forms, 
features, and complexion; yes, and style —though 
both were of the queenly order. Constantia’s was 
a natural dignity, Regina’s a conventional stateli¬ 
ness. Upon the whole, we were all well pleased 
with each other, and it was on the stroke of twelve 
before we parted for tbe night. 

Once or twice I had observed an unwonted 
thoughtfulness upon the usually Clear, open coun¬ 
tenance of my sister; hut that was so natural un¬ 
der the circumstances, that it made no impression 
upon my mind. When I had retired to my room, 
however, and before I had time to begin to take 
off my dress, I heard a tap at my room door, and, 
thinking that it was of course Wolfgang, I bade 
him come in. Tho door opened, and my sister 
entered, and sunk softly down in her usual seat 
near my dressing-table. I looked at her inquir¬ 
ingly, anxiously. The stately gayety whioh had 
distinguished her all the afternoon and evening 
had quite gone, and the thoughtfulness that had 

-or twice, cloud-like, flitted past the sunshiny 

of her countenance, was now settled into a 
profound gloom. 

“ My dear Regina, you look so grave! hut then 
this is a serious time to you !” 

To my astonishment., she burst into tears, and 
dropped her head upon my dressing-table. 

“ Regina! my dear sister! what is this ? Tell 
me.” But she sobbed on. 

“ Regina, yon alarm and distress me! What 
is this ?” 

But she sobbed on, and I sat down by her side, 
took her hand and pressed it, while 1 waited si¬ 
lently for her to tell me the subject of her grief. 
When her fit of weeping had expended itself, she 
lifted up her head, dried her eyes, and, after re¬ 
maining silent and still for a little while, she 

“ You think me now sentimental, maudlin, 
Bickening. I feel that you do. I am not that. 1 
never was bo. You ought to know it.” 

“ I do know it, my dearest sister; and senti¬ 
mentality is the last fault I should suspect you of. 
I know that you are strong, cool, and spirited— 
therefore I have been the more surprised and dis¬ 
tressed by your tears this night. I know that it 
is natural—nay, generally inevitable—that a girl 
should drop some—not very bitter—tears on bid¬ 
ding good bye to ber maiden life and liberty; but I 
had scarcely expected to see you do so, inasmuch as 
you have less to regret, and more to hope for, than 
most young ladies similarly situated—neverthe¬ 
less, I suppose these 1 natural tears ’ must fall!” 
said I, gently caressing her. 

She replied, mockingly— 

“ Ah! it is quite proper for a bride to weep, 
then ? Like the ring and the white kid gloves, 
it is an indispensable ingredient in the wedding 
dish? it is understood and expected of us, in 
short—and people would be shocked and disap¬ 
pointed if it were omitted.” 

“ Regina—siBter,” said I, tenderly. 

“ Certainly ! Half the trashy songs I learned 
to sing at school were—not after my own taste, 
the martial—but such mawkish ditties as the 
1 Bride’s Adieu,’ &e.” 

“Flumph! Wolfgang’s queerities are certainly 
catching; that I know of my own experience.” 
said I; and ( dropped suddenly into a short rev¬ 
erie upon the contagion of resemblance between 
persons of no consanguinity who love each other 
and are constantly associated. 

Feeling too deeply interested in my sister’s 
emotions to indulge, even for five minutes, in this 
tempting subject, I turned, stole my arm around 
her waist, and said, gently— 

“ Regina, my dearest sister, to-morrow I will 

oonrooly Hovo n right to So this j» onrl I gothored 

her to my bosom, and pressed my lips to hers. 
“ To-morrow, oertainly, I shall have no right to 
question your happiness, or the state of your af¬ 
fections ; do not, therefore, be proud or oold to¬ 
wards me, like your worse self; and do not he 
sarcastic, bitter, or satirical towards me, for that 
is not like yourself at all. you have caught 

from “Wolfgang; hut, tell me, what has so deeply, 
strongly moved you this evening? It is not tin 
imaginary grief, nor a real one, it slight, that could 
trouble you so much—what is it, then ?” 

She did not reply; but remained in my lap with 
her arms thrown up over my shoulders, and her 
face over my bosom. 

I spoke again. 

“ Yon have apparently less to alloy your hap¬ 
piness than ajmost any other bride. You have 
less to regret and more to hope for. You leave 
no dear, familiar home, no honored father, no be¬ 
loved mother, no dear sister-wherefore should 
you grieve ?” 

“ I leave you, my dearest brother! I leave you, 
the sole remnant of our family circle! I leave 
you, who stood to me for father, mother, sister, 

“Yet leaving me, dearest Regina, should not 
oost you a sigh ! nay, it mill not! Dearly as we 
have ever loved eaoh other, we have not been to¬ 
gether muoh ; therefore you will still remember 
and love me, without throwing away a sigh upon 
my absence.” 

“Yes! so you have judged my heart! You 
have studied me so well!” she replied, almost bit¬ 
terly. “ The one thing 1 looked forward to in life 
was a reunion with my only brother, Ferdinand— 
and you know it was the main topic of all my let¬ 
ters ; yet now you judge me atale to part with 
you for a long, indefinite time—perhaps forever— 
without painT” 

;« At least, so I would have it, dearest sister. I 
am not so selfish as to wish you to regret my ab- 

“ But I should regret it! I shall regret it, if I 
cannot persuade you to go with us, as I hope to 
do ! as 1 must do !” 

“ As you will not do! But it is not I for whom 
or by whom you sorrow now! Tell me, then, 
what it is, dearest sister, while it is yet not too 
late ! To-morrow—yes! in seven hours from this— 
for it is now one o’clock—I shall have no right to 
ask you 1” 

“ I will tell you, then. My heart is dreadfully 
oppressed ! Oh, how I do wish that X had a moth¬ 
er, an aunt., a married sister, a matronly friend— 
any wise gentlewoman, upon whose bosom 1 could 
lay my head as I lay it now on yours, and ask her 
in a whisper if upon the eve of her bridal day she 
were vAited with snob terrible forebodings as I 


“ How long has this been so with you, Regina ?’ 

Oh! for days, or, rather, for nights past—in tho 
daytime I have been amused, and forgetful; but 
at night, ns soon as I got to sleep, i start from my 
first, sleep in a sudden and terrible panic! just as 
a condemned criminal might suddenly be wakened 
out of a deep, sweet sleep, with the sudden recol¬ 
lection that ho was shortly to be banged. To¬ 
morrow is my wedding-day; yet it terrifies mi 

though it was the day of my execution! I do_ 

believe Madame Roland and the heroines of the 
Reign of Terror dreaded the guillotine and the 
executioner half as much as I dread my marriage 
and my husband!” 

Gloomily as my s9t$r spoke, or, perhaps,... 
cause she did speak so gloomily of what appeared 
to me to be only considerable exaggeration of a 
very natural feeling, for the life of me 1 could 
not help laughing, in whioh, to my surprise, I was 
joined by Regina, who raised her head from its 
resting-place, and, arising from my lap, sat down 

“ I would be an old maid, then, if T were you. 
There is no law against it, and this is a free coun¬ 
try 1” said I, jocosely. 

“ I know it is foolish—this presentiment”-- 

“ Presentiment 1” 

“ Yes, presentiment —this dark, uncertain, slip¬ 
pery, cold feeling of the precipice edge!” she 
replied, gravely—her flush of mirth quite gone. 

“ But this will pass away in a few days, Regina. 
You love Wolfgang.” 

_“ Yes, and dread him more! Oh! listen, Fer¬ 
dinand ! Listen, my dear brother ! I will open 
my heart to you this first and last time! this 
once! for to-morrow, as you say, you will have, 
no right to inquire into tho secrets of my- bosom 
I will have no right to communicate them to-mor¬ 
row ; this would be an infringement of my mar¬ 
riage vow; to-morrow, my oath of allegiance 
would make these confidences treaohery. Listen 
then ! X do love Wolfgang quite as muoh as I am 
capable of loving any one— almost as much as he 
loves me. I have loved him almost from the first 
evening of our meeting; but, sinoe our engage¬ 
ment, lately— now listen! for, contradictory as 
what I am now about to tell you may appear, it is 
nevertheless true —though inexplicable to me, as 

it may seem to you .Lately, as I 

said, while I am strongly attraoted to Wolfgang, 
l am as strongly repulsed! It is as if some prin¬ 
ciple in tny being were powerfully drawn townrds 
him, while another principle was as powerfully re¬ 
pelled; o r,asifsome elementin Wolfgang’s nature 
possesses for me irresistible fascination, while some 
other element affeots me with disgust—which fills 
me with remorse—which I endeavor to conquer— 
which I only succeed in concealing!” 

“You have succeeded in that! I never sus- 
peoted it!” 

“ Thus, you see, my bosom is made the battle¬ 
field of warring emotions, and over all broods 
this dark presentiment, like the lowering black 
clouds of some approaching and destructive 

“ Do not marry him !” said 1, earnestly. 

“ I must! The hand of fate is on me! I have 
no power to stop myself!” 

“ Then I can stop you! I can he stronger than 
fate ! You shall not be married !” 

“ But I WILT,! I t-ove him ! If I bad the power 
I would tear out from my bosom that which oc¬ 
casionally recoils from him, though it were the one 

ventricle of my heart!.ft is half past one 

o’clock; my marriage-day has oome, dearest broth¬ 
er; dearest, only brother ! I only came in to kiss 
you.” 

“ To give me an opportunity, for tho last time, 
of pressing my maiden sister to my bosom,” said 
I, as I held her there. 

“ Yes! and with no intention of afllioting you 
with my equinoctial storms”- 

“ Your— what ?” 

“ My equinoctial storms—tho clouds, tho thun¬ 
der, lightning, and showers, that, have marked my 
approach to tho line matrimonial!” And dash¬ 
ing clouds and tears from her now sparkling faoe, 
she kissed me and vanished from the room. 

In the Bilende of the night, after she had left 
the chamber, 1 heard the pattering of raindrops 
against the windows. I went to them and looked 
out, and found the sky blaok and lowering with 
olovufe, and tho atroets drenched, with Jain. [ 
turned away, and at last, throwing off my clothes, 
lay down to try to sleep. My spirits were heavily 
oppressed. There is nothing more disheartening 
than to foel some evil fate impending over those 
we love, and to know ourselves powerless to avert 
it. Flowever, wearied out, and lulled by the se¬ 
dative pattering of the raindrops, I fell into a 
dreamless sleep, and slept till morning. 

It was a dark, drizzling, dull morning. At 
seven o’clock we met. in the parlor, to go together 
to church. We had ordered breakfast at eight. 
The stage in which we had engaged places was to 
start at nine. Wallraven looked happy and— 
frightened, and seemed to strive for self-command. 

Regina’s countenance, like a spring sky, seemed 
all the brighter for her equinoctial Btorm. She 
wore a beautiful dress of full white blond over 
white satin, with fine laoe trimmings, and pearl 
bracelets and neoklaoe on her arms and neek, and 
a pearl bandeau turning back her blond hair, and 
fastening a large, floating, mist-like veil. Miss 
Wallraven was attired in a somewhat similar 
style. Again I was struck by the contrast pre¬ 
sented by these two young women—the blond and 
the brunette—both so dazzling, beautiful, yet so 
unlike. One, clear, bright, morning S'lbshine— 
the other, resplendent starlight. 

We stepped into the carriage, and were driven 
to the church. We found Bishop L_punc¬ 

tual, waiting for us. We ranged ourselves before 
the altar, Constant and Constantia noting as 
groomsman and bridesmaid, and I giving away 
the bride. 

?\fter the ceremony was over, we returned, ac¬ 
companied by Bishop L-, to breakfast, and 

in an hour afterwards, bidding adieu to our ven¬ 
erable friend, we took our seats in. the stage and 
set out upon our journey to Virginia. The rain 
eeased and the sun shone out at noon. 

ft had been arranged among us, as the season 
was very beautiful, and certain parts of the coun¬ 
try through which our roads lay very picturesque, 
that we should travel leisurely, taking a week for 
the journey. 

At Washington we found the large family ci 
riage of the Wallravens, that had been sent 
meet us there, and that had been waiting for __ 
for several days. We remained in the city two 
days, to visit the Capitol, Navy Yard, Govern¬ 
ment Departments, &o., and the third day entered 
the oapaeious and comfortable travelling carriage, 
and set off for the Blue Ridge and Hickory Hall. 
This journey, from Washington to the Blue 
Ridge, was one of the most delightful journeys I 
ever took. Our carriage was not only convenient, 
it was luxurious. We were attended by our own 
servants, took our own route, and kept our own 
hours. We managed to be six days on a route 
that we might have travelled in two. Sometimes, 
at sunrise, after au early breakfast, we would 
leave the inn at which we had passed the night, 
and travel leisurely but twenty miles through 
some wildly picturesque country, reach another 
quaint country inn by noon, eat dinner, and, 
after an hour’s repose, order saddle-horses, spend 
the afternoon in excursions about the neigh¬ 
borhood, return to tea, and occupy the evening 
in conversation, or books and music, with which 
we were provided. We would sleep theD, and 
the next morning resume onr journey, whioh 
would he continued with some pleasant new va¬ 
riation. Miss Wallraven and myself were thrown 
very muoh together, and I found her mind and 
heart as rich and well oultivated as her person 
was beautiful and her manners charming. I ad¬ 
mired her with enthusiasm; yet, not for one mo¬ 
ment was I in the slightest danger of falling in 
love with her, even if there had not been something 
in her manner that.politely kept me at. a certain 
distance. As for Regina and Wolfgang, they be¬ 
haved very much like any other bride and groom 
upon their wedding journey—they seemed fond, 
and shy, and tremulously happy. 

In approaching the mountains, and the old 
neighborhood of the Northern Neck, first settled 
by her ancestors, Regina became deeply interested 
in features of the landscape and the local history 
of the country. Upon reaohing any high point 
on the road, she would order the carriage to be 
stopped, and while she surveyed the extensive 
and varied landscape, with its far-apart country- 
seats and farm-houses, surrounded with their 
little town-like groups of out-houses and negro 
quarters, and while she pioked out with her quick 
and scrutinizing glances the oldest homesteads of I 
the old settlements, she would ask of Constant 
Wallraven a score of questions about their first pro¬ 
prietors. The publio and private history of many 
families she knew by fire-side traditions, so as to 
recognise them as soon as they were named, and 
look with another and a deeper interest at the 
places of their habitation. 

On approaching, however, that grand pass of 
the Blue Ridge, known as the Bear’s Walk, the 
historical and traditional interest of the country 


gave place in her mind to a rapt enthusiasm, as 
she gazed, silenced and transfixed with admira¬ 
tion and owe, upon the sublime and even savage 
aspect of nature. 

ft was the fifth day of our journey that we 
began to ascend the great pass of the Bear’s 
Walk, from the highest point of which Regina 
gained her first view of Hickory Hall, and saw 
it under the most favorable circumstances, and in 
the most favorable light, namely: 

We had ridden slowly that day, only fifteen 
miles, and through the most sublime and beauti¬ 
ful scenery in the world ; and now, quite fresh, 
we found ourselves, in the middle of a lovely sum¬ 
mer afternoon, upon the summit of the mountain- 
pass, and gazing down with delighted surprise 
upon a scene of almost ideal beauty, not to be 
equalled on earth. 

i wondered at the enchanting transformation 
made by a different and more genial season and 
another and a brighter hour. The scene which 
on a dark, tempestuous winter night had seemed 
a Gehenna, a Hades, to me, now, in the light of a 
summer day, appeared a Happy Valley, a Garden 
of Eden—Elysium itself. ” 

A cup-shaped, small, and deep green vale, shift 
in by a circle of high mountains. Deep in the 
bottom of this green vale, gem-like, was set the 
old hall, where, in the beams of the evening sun it 
glittered and flashed with the. ruby lustre of long- 
exposed red sandstone; around it spread green 
pastures, embossed with white flocks of sheep • 
beyond these waved yellow fields of grain, ripe 
for tho sickle; around them passed a girdle of 
forest trees—behind which arose the circle of in¬ 
tense blue mountains, with their summits against 
the transparent golden horizon. Through all 
ran the clear mountain stream, which, springing 
from a rook at our feet, and leaping down the 
side of a precipice, glided, flashing iu the sun 
through the midst of the beautiful vale. Over 
all smiled the most radiant sky—shone the most 
splendid snn I had ever seen. 

“How beautiful! how beautiful! ft is a ter¬ 
restrial Paradise!” exclaimed Regina, with en¬ 
thusiasm. “But,” inquired she of Constant 
Wallraven, while scrutinizing the old hall, “why 
does not your father repair, or rather rebuild, 
the old house ?” 

“ My father thinks of selling the property ” 

“Of selling that Eden!” F J 

“ Yes! and we all think it the best plan, under 
existing circumstances.” 

The difficult descent of the preoipioe inter¬ 
rupted further conversation. The road, how¬ 
ever, was in its best condition, and in twenty min¬ 
utes we had reaohed the bottom, and soon after 
drew up before the door of Fliokory Flail. 

Mr. Wallraven, with the same Buit of blaok 
contrasting so strongly with his snow-white hair, 
with the same venerable appearanoe, the same so¬ 
cial and stately bearing, advanced from the hail 
to receive us. 

[to be concluded in our next.] 

For the National Era. 

INVOLUTION. 

BY CORNELIA E-. 

Hark! tbe solemn hour of midnight, chiming on the silent 


ke thy faithful presence, O fond Memory! at my side. 

Come with gentle mien and bearing, star-eyed one with 
voice so low, 

ling me with distant echoes from the hills of “ long 

Long ago! O land of beauty—where, with joy and ohildish 
glee, 

All the long sweet days of summer fairy footstepa wandered 


th the sk 




i whose arch a syren 


With thy touch so strange and wondrous, sweep these chords 
Wakening memories that have slombered till this resume- 


O refresh thy weary longing—bask awhile in love’s pure 
light. 

i for long, of such rare sweetness, have not lingered on 


io blended with* affection, language formed of st 


In this fountain, freely gushing, quench the burning thirst 
of years, 

Sympathy and love spontaneous, dew my eyes with blissful 

So, sweet Memory, 1 thank thee for thy preoions boon to ¬ 
night, 

Renovating all my being—easting on the future light. 

Monticello Seminary, November, 1850. 

OREGON. 

To the People of the United States : 

Fellow Citizens : The objeot of this brief cir¬ 
cular is to make you acquainted, in the fewest 
words possible, with the most extraordinary in¬ 
ducements held out to emigrants to Oregon, and 
with the several modes of reaching that country. 

The cloud of obstructions, so long lowering 
down over that Territory was completely dis¬ 
persed by Congress at its late session, and the un- 
oertanties heretofore existing as to the removal of 
the Indians, and the titles to lands, have been 
removed by the enactment of laws for that pur- 

P A law was passed at the late session, providing 
for the extinguishment of the Indian title to alt 
that part of Oregon lying west of the summit of 
the Casoade Mountains, and for the removal of 
the Indians inhabiting it to some point east of 
those mountains. A Board of Commissioners have 
been appointed under that law, to treat with the 
Indians west of those mountains, for their lands, 
and with the Indians east of the same mountains, 
for other lands to whioh to remove the Indians 
first named. A superintendent of Indian affairs 
has been appointed, whose duty it is, under the 
protection of the military force stationed in the 
country, to ocoupy his whole time in attending to 
the duties of this department; and under him are 
placed three Indian agents, and three sub-agents, 
for the more efficient management of the affairs in 
this department. Heavy appropriations have 
been made, to be followed by still larger ones, to 
enable the officers appointed to prosecute success¬ 
fully the objects of the law. AU people, there¬ 
fore, everywhere, may rest fully assurod, that 
there is not the slightest danger of trouble with 
the Indians hereafter. I would also state that 
there is no danger from Indians in going to 
Oregon, overland, nor after you have reaohed the 
oountry. 

On the heel of this law, another one was pass¬ 
ed, at the last session of Congress, giving to all 
men, over eighteen years of age, arriving and set¬ 
tling in Oregon previous to December, 1850, 330 
acres of land, if single, and if married, 610 aores. 
The bill then provides that if those aiDgle men 
marry in one year from the first of December, 
1850, they shall receive 640 aores. In all eases the 
wife is to receive one half of the above grant in 
her own right. Four years’ residence and culti¬ 
vation, to be completed either before the date of 
the law, or after, is required before the final title is 
made from the Government, though the title ia 
good to all intents and purposes, as against every¬ 
body hut the Government, from the moment the 
claim is taken. If the man or woman, or bot h, die 
after taking the claim, and before the four years 
expire, the same goes to the survivor and heirs, so 
that it cannot be lost by this casualty. 

The bill next provides, that all white males 
over twenty-one, emigrating to the country and 
settling there, between the first day of Deoember, 
1850, and the first day of December, 1S53, shall 
receive 160 aores of land, if a single man, and if 
married, then 320 acres. But there 13 also a pro¬ 
vision here, that if single men marry in one 
year after arriving in the Terrtory, they then 
receive 320 aores. A11 male minors who go to the 
country and settle, and beoome twenty-one before 
December, 1853, will receive 160 acres of land, 
absolutely ; and if they marry in one year after 
arriving at majority, they will receive 320. All 
foreigners, by filing their intentions of becoming 
American citizens, are treated like native born 
American citizens, and they are only required 
to .complete that naturalization before they get a 
final title. Of oourse this would have to be done 

the shortest time, or they would lose their land. 
The same residence and cultivation are required 
as before, and, as before, the woman receives, as 
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wnere ne pleases, if not previously oooupieu. 

I would wish it to be well understood, that this 
land is among the richest lands in the world, that 
it is nowhere surpassed in productiveness, 
and in all kinds of grain nowhere has its equal. 
The climate of Oregon is nowhere equalled for its 
healthfulness; and as health is one of the greatest 


to be fully understood, when I say, emphatically, 
that there is not a region of country on the North 
American continent, not excepting New England, 
so widely famed for its health, so healthy as Ore¬ 
gon. Aside from this, and the productiveness of 
its soil, it is nowhere surpassed for its water 
power, nowhere equalled for the goodness of Us 
water, or for the quality of its lumber, or for the 
iish that swim in its streams, or the game in its 
forests and prairies, or for the uniformity of its 
climate. Beside this, we have mines of ooal, of 
iron, of marble, of granite, of salt, and probably 
mines of gold. We are so located, also, that any 
man living in Oregon may mount his horse, and 
in a very few days, without a dollar’s expense on 
the way, visit the various mines in California, 
work aa long as he pleases, and by the same con¬ 
veyance return at his pleasure. In Oregon you 
will find ready employment at from five to fifteen 
dollars per day, according to your trade, corres¬ 
ponding wages by the month or year; and for all 
you can raise you will get, to quote from the 
price current in the Oregon Spectator of Septem¬ 
ber ftfch, 18S0, as follows: 

Beef, 15 to 20 cents per pound; pork, 16 to 20 
cents per pound; butter, $ I per pound ; cheese, 
623.5,' cents P er pound ; wheat, $1.50 to $2 per 
bushel; oats, $3 per bushel; eggs, 50 to 75 
cents per dozen; lard, 40 cents per pound; and 
lumber, $50 to $60 per thousand. 

This is a country where you can raise stock to 
any amount without ever cutting any hay or fod¬ 
der for them, or feeding them, or housing them, 
for the entire year. For your oxen you can get 
$150 per poke, for your American horses from 
$150 to $250 or $300, for good cows $50, and 
other stock in proportion, and these prioes are 
likely to continue. There is comparatively no 
end to the money, and all a man needs to make it 
is industry, and to lay it up, economy. Here, 
too, you will find good schools, and the people 
alive to education, good churches, denominations, 
and preachers, and the people moral and intelli¬ 
gent, and anxious to hear. Oar mail routes have 
been established, and our mails are regularly car¬ 
ried. The Howland & Aspinwall line of steam¬ 
ers extends to Portland, in Oregon, and there is a 
regular semi-monthly mail between that city and 
other parts of the Territory and New York. Be¬ 
side this, we have a line of river steamers plying 
between Astoria and Oregon city, and Oregon 
city and Cascade city and intermediate ports; 
and two steamers, whose machinery has been 
long on the way, will soon bo placed on the Wil¬ 
lamette river above Oregon city, running up that 
beautiful valley from 100 to 150 miles. Here 
you see all things are ready and waiting for the 
coming emigrant. I have no hesitancy in saying, 
upon my responsibility as the Representative of 
that Territory, that such inducements neverwere 
offered before to emigrants, since the organization 
of the Government. Nor do I hesitate to say 


her plaoid waters, they inhale her breezes, 
nd learn to measure the extent of their improve¬ 
ments and enterprises by the vastness of that 
mighty ooean. 

I here have to request, as I most earnestly do, 
nil papers throughout the United States to do 
Oregon and her people the especial favor to pub¬ 
lish this circular, and 1 also solicit all persons 
who feel an interest in that country to request 
their favorite paper to do so. And for this act of 
generosity on the part of the condnotors of the 
press, and on the part of those who request it to be 
done, I herewith return, for myself and for that 
hardy and noble people I represent, our sincere 
thanks. 

Very truly, your fellow-citizen, 

Samuei. R. Thurston, 
Delegate from Oregon. 
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TO THOSE ONLY WHO ARE CONCERNED— 
A MISAPPREHENSION. 


Some of our friends seem to think that we have 
reduoed onr terms to $1.75 for old subscribers, 
and $150 for new, and a {ef say that this is not 
treating the former ^fairly. They are under a 
misapprehension. To keep up our circulation, 
we allow agents twenty-five cents for renewing 
subscribers, and to extend it, we allow them fifty 
cents for every nero subscriber. This is the usage 
of publishers generally; the presumption being 
that subscribers, when once obtained, will be apt 
to renew of their own accord, or that it will cost 
less trouble to renew them than it did to procure 


Sometimes agents, for the sake of promoting 
the interests of the paper, generously allow sub¬ 
scribers the benefit of their own commission—in 
other words, allow a deduction of the fifty cents 
to which they are entitled, on the subscription of 
a new subscriber, and the twenty-five oents to 
which they are entitled on the renewal of an old 
one. Of course they cannot allow more than they 
arc entitled to claim. Our subscribers will see at 
once, from this statement, that we deal equally 


years in that country, with the inducements 
actually offered there, are worth as much in point 
of property as twenty years east of the Rooky 
Mountains. The only question, then, which 
remains to be considered, is, “ How can you get 
there?” 

There are three ways to get to Oregon ; one 


round Cape Horn—time, six months from New 
York ; another across the Isthmus by steamboat— 
time, forty to forty-five days from New York; and 


five months, according to the nature of yonr 
teams and your expedition on the way. 

The expense round the Horn will be from 
$200 to $300 for each grown person, and boarded, 
with smaller prioes for children, depending on 
age. By this route you can get any amount of 
freight carried you please. 

By the IsthmuB route, there are two rates of 
fare. First fare, from New York to Chagres, 
$100; across the Isthmus, from $30 to $50; and 
from Panama to Portland, Oregon, $400, and 
found—making a total, say, $550. Second fare, 
from New York to Chagres $50; across the Isth¬ 
mus, as before ; and from Panama, to Portland, $200 
and found—making a sum total of $300. By this 
route you can purchase the Howland & Aspin- 
wall’s line through tickets to Portland, Oregon, 
and have the guaranty of that responsible firm 
against any delay by the way. As many inqui¬ 
ries have been made of me about those delays on 
the Isthmus to persons having through tickets, I 
will take this occasion to say, that, if you purchase 
your through tickets of Howland & Aspinwall’s 
line, you will meet with no detention whatever. 
You may rely upon what 1 tell you. All persons 

by this line, if they do not wish to bo detained at 
San Francisco, as this is the only company hav¬ 
ing a through line. Their office is 54 South 
Street, New York. 

By the overland route, every person should be 
at one of the following points on the Missouri 
river: Independence or St. Joseph in Missouri, 
or Kanesville in Iowa, ready to leave just as 
quick as the grass is sufficient to drive on, which 
is the oase from the first of April to the first of 
May, according to the nature of the spring. 
He will choose a team of oxen, mules, or horses, 
or, if without a family, he may pack through by 
riding one horse or mule, and packing his pro¬ 
visions, &c., on one or two more. This is the 
quickest mode; mule or horse teams, with light 
loads, the next in point of expedition; oxen the 
last, but quite as sure as either. The oost by 
this route, in the end, will he but small, as the 
following calculation will show: 

Persons from Ohio, Michigan, or Wisconsin, 
and at all points west of these States, usually 
Start with their teams from home. Those far¬ 
ther east or south first find their way into some 
State west of those named, as Illinois, Missouri, 
or Iowa, and there purchase their taams. Any 
one who pleases can go to Independence, St. Jo¬ 
seph, to Kanesville, by way of the Missouri 
river, and then go back into the interior, and pur¬ 
chase their teams. Each man should buy from 
three to five yokes of oxen for each wagon, ac¬ 
cording to their load, lay in provisions a plenty to 
last him through, and have some to spare in case 
of a contingency, and start with as light load as 
possible, losing no time, either Sundays or week 
drys, unless it is absolutely necessary. Be care¬ 
ful not to whip or fret your teams, and you will 
have no trouble. The route is a healthy one, and 
1 wish all to know and understand that emigrants 
on the Oregon trail meet with none of those dis¬ 
asters for want of water and grass which have 
been so destructive on the California emigrants. 
I have driven a team over the route, and this I 
know. Keep in small companies of not exceeding 
twenty wagons, and always remember to avoid 
sharpers towards the last end of your journey, 
who will meet you with all manner of stories, for 
the purpose of buying your cattle, horses, and 
property, for a song. Treat them with the con¬ 
tempt they deserve. The cost of getting to the 
place of rendezvous will depend on the distance 
from the place of starting. From this place let 
us count the final cost. 

Suppose you pay $50 a yoke for your oxen, a 
high price along the frontier. Five yokes would 
cost you $250. A wagon, Well rigged, $75; a good 


Again, we place them on the same level, when 
we tell them that each old subscriber renewing, 
and sending us two new names, shall have the 
three copies for $5. 

As many of our friends were anxious to make 
up clubs of new subscribers, we have announced 
that five copies will be sent to new subscribers 
for $8, and ten copies for $15. Of course, those 
subscribers so obtained, will oome under the gene¬ 
ral rule, next year, and if they want to obtain the 
paper at a lower rate than $2, each one can oheap- 
en his own copy by sending us new subscribers, 
and claiming the commission. But should we 
furnish subscribers who have been taking the pa¬ 
per, at the same rates for clubs, which we offer for 
the sake of obtaining new subscribers, what spe¬ 
cial inducement could we present for the increase 
of our circulation ? We must retain the privilege 
of allowing some premium for new subscribers. 
Of course, there are exceptional cases, which 
come under no general rule, and which can be 
provided for only as they arise. 

We hope our friends will recollect, that it is 
easy to cheapen newspapers so much os, either to 
break them down, or prevent their publishers 
from making that outlay upon them which is de¬ 
sirable, for the purpose of completely satisfying 
all the wants of their patrons. We expend very 
liberally for contributions, and should muoh re¬ 
gret to be deprived of the means of doing so—as j 
it would not only damage us, but impair the effi¬ 
ciency of the paper. 


Nothing is more unfair, unstatesmanlike, pre¬ 
judicial to the public interests, than log-rolling 
legislation. To make the success of one measure, 
to which there oan be no reasonable objection 
depend upon another not so favorably received; 
to make the popularity of one measure the means 
of forcing an unpopular one; to mix up subjects 
having no necessary connection, so as to compel 
the assent of members to some things, which they 
disapprove, for the sake cf securing some things 
they approve, is vicious in principle, and most in¬ 
jurious in consequences. 

We have observed during the present session a 
tendency to this kind of legislation. A reasonable 
bill for river and harbor improvements, if disen¬ 
tangled from every other measure, would be sure 
to command a large majority in both branches of 
Congress. Sound principle demands, therefore, 
that it should be considered and acted upon by 
itself. But, certain members, in favor of river 
and harbor improvements, which they know are 
approved by a majority, and in favor of an in¬ 
crease and modification of the tariff, which they 
know are opposed by a majority, evince a deter¬ 
mination to prevent any "action in relation to the 
former, unless they can extort votes in favor of 
the latter. In other words, they will defeat a 
great measure of policy, pronounced right and 
expedient by the majority of the American Peo¬ 
ple, by the majority in Congress, and by their 
own judgments, unless they can force through an¬ 
other policy, which is adverse to the views of the 
majority of the People and their Representatives, 
but which they believe to be of importance. The 
bare presentation of the case clearly shows the 
viciousness and impropriety of their course. Let 
the River and Harbor Improvements bill be con¬ 
sidered alone—upon itB own merits—open to 
amendments, legitimate and having no relation to 
the success of any other measure. In this way it 
can be perfected and passed, if a majority of Con¬ 
gress be in favor of it; and certainly the will of 
the majority ought to prevail. 

Let the Tariff be acted upon in the Bame way— 
exclusively upon its own merits—so that every 
member may give his vote conscientiously, for or 
against, without temptation to barter his princi¬ 
ples on other questions. If a majority should ap¬ 
pear in favor of change, no tricks of Legislation 
should be attempted to thwart its will. If a ma¬ 
jority should appear against it, the minority ought 
gracefully to submit, and not manifest a petty 
spite by endeavoring to defeat other important 
measures, which their judgments sanction, be¬ 
cause they have lost the one which was their 
special favorite. We have no patience with that 
small pattern of a legislator who, insensible to 
the great interests of his whole country, destitute 
of any sound Principle in legislation, speaks and 
votes under the domination of some petty preju¬ 
dice or olass interest. A member has the right 
to win support to the peculiar interests he rep¬ 
resents, by appeals to the reason, generosity, 
patriotism, and enlightened self-interest of his 
fellow-members ; but, these failing, he discreAits 
the dignity of his position, he violates his duty as 
an American Representative, he wars against the 
interests of his country, should he then attempt, 
by wanton opposition to defeat legislation on 
other subjects, or by faction, trickery, or bargains, 
implying a sacrifice of conscientious convictions, 
to extort what he could not obtain by fair and 
honorable means. 

Not only have the Tariff men and the River 
and Harbor Improvement men shown a disposi¬ 
tion to enter into a profitless, ill-natured struggle 


up that of Free Lands. Does the Republic sup¬ 
pose he was aiming at popularity ? 

One effect of the law, it says, “ will be to de¬ 
stroy any advantages that might have been ex¬ 
pected by our old soldiers from the Bounty Land 
Bill of the last session. No head of a family 
would pay the soldier anything for his warrant or 
his land if he could get his one hundred and sixty 
acres for nothing.” Very likely: but what then ? 
Let the soldier take possession of his own land, 
and become a producer, instead of putting him¬ 
self in, the jaws of land-sharks. As it is, one 
of the great objections to that Bounty Land 
Law is, that the millions of acres it gives will fall 
into the hands of speculators, who will do a glo¬ 
rious business in shaving the “oldsoldiers.” But, 
suppose this evil prevented, the hundreds of 
thousands of industrious landless men in the United 
States, who are toiling for a subsistence, are to 
be prevented from obtaining Homesteads, so that 
the few thousand soldiers who exploded gunpow¬ 
der in Mexico, may oonvert their hundred and 
sixty acres of land into one or two hundred dol¬ 
lars ! This is statesmanlike, of a piece with much 
that we see in the Repuhlic. 

Let the bill of Mr. Johnson, or one embracing 
the same principle, become law, and our Eastern 
States will be relieved of a surplus landless popu¬ 
lation, the laboring masses will be benefited, the 
settlement of the public lands be encouraged, the 
value of the lands of the “ old soldiers ” be in¬ 
creased, the growth of new States be stimulated, 
and the way made easy for railroad connection 
with the Pacific. 

We hope Mr. Johnson will persist in his pur¬ 
pose to Becure an early consideration of his bill. 
It is a measure in the support of which all parties 
and all sections may unite. The strong vote in 
favor of suspending the rules for the purpose 
of bringing it speedily before Congress implies 
a majority in the House favorable to it. 


tion—the Speaker as eagerly pronounced the mo¬ 
tion in order—it was taken up, passed, Mr. How¬ 
ard voting for the bill at the last, and—a few days 
after, came a telegraphic despatoh announcing the 
adjournment of the Texas Legislature, without 
having heard of the result in Congress, or having 
raised any troops at all—at all! Transparent 
humbuggery! And yet Mr. Fillmore and Mr. 
Webster thought it a reality. A few were sim¬ 
ple enough to keep up the cry of danger. They 
expressed doubts whether Texas, that State 
which cared so much for principle and so little 
for money—would accept a proposition to buy 
out her claim for ten millions! The proposition 
was submitted to the People, who, seeming to think 
it rather farcical that they should be called upon 
to say formally whether they would accept ten 
millions for what they had no right to, soaroely 
turned out to the polls, understanding well enough 
that there could not be found fools enough to de¬ 
cline Buch an offer; and the conclusion of the 
whole matter is summed up in the following tele¬ 
graphic despatch, which one of the reporters fa¬ 
cetiously heads, “Highly Important from Texas,” 
as if the news were unexpected and extraordi- 

“ New Orleans, December 4. 

“ By an arrival here, we have late advices from 


single State to set up for itself in a Union, all of 
whose external and internal arrangements would 
be seriously disturbed, if not essentially de¬ 
ranged by suoh an anomaly, might be deemed by 
the Congress of the Union utterly unadvisable. 
The attempt of Great Britain to take possession 
of Cuba would probably be resisted by the whole 
power of our Government, on the ground that 
such a measure would endanger our vital inter¬ 
ests. The attempt of South Carolina to found a 
foreign State, not near ns, but among us, breaking 
up our revenue system, interfering with onr in¬ 
ternal communications, and affording a foothold 
for foreign aggressions upon our Union, might be 
deemed ample cause for using the whole power 
of the Government to suppress it. South Caro- 
lin must see that, should she resolve on secession 
or independence, np matter what her opinions or 
olaims, the question for the United States to con¬ 
sider and decide would be, whether the existence 
of a foreign nation within what are now our 
boundaries, would be compatible with their safety 
and well being. 


hich has passed rapidly through several 


editions, and received the sanction of the 
versity. 

For sale by R. Farnham, Pennsylvania ai 
Washington, D. C. 


This is number 149 of the Harpers’ Select Li¬ 
brary of Novels. We have not had time to look 
into it, but we have had to *say in favor of that 
Library, that it is generally under the super¬ 
vision of a sound judgment. 


EXTRAORDINARY RECOMMENDATION OF THE 
P. M. GENERAL-ADVANCING BACKWARDS. 


SCOTT’S FOREIGN REPTJBLICATIONS. 


The report of the Postmaster General is a 
business-like document, and deserves commenda¬ 
tion in many respects—but not in all. An en¬ 
lightened correspondent calls our attention to a 
recommendation in the report which had escaped 
our notice. It is as follows: 

“ I recommend that the inland letter postage be 
reduced to three oents the single letter , when pre- 


“ The Legislature of that State assembled on 
the 18th ultimo. The proposition of accepting or 
not Pearce’s Boundary bill was brought before it, 
and the bill was accepted by both branches, there 
being only one dissenting voice in the Senate, and 
five in the House.” 

Who does not tremble at thought of the gulf of 
ruin which, under the guidance of Messrs. Clay, 
Cass, and Webster, the country has miraculously 
escaped ! 

To be serious—we look upon the leading meas¬ 
ures of the last session as conceived in iniquity 
and carried by fraud. The threat of a Dissolu¬ 
tion of the Union was meaningless, and should 
have been defied. Had General Taylor’s policy 
succeeded, and no Fugitive law been passed, there 
would have been no more serious excitementat the 
South than there is now; and far less excitement 
at the North. As the oase stands, the “ Northern 
majority ” struck its colors, passed under the yoke, 
and for the term of this Congress, aUleast, is a 
servant for tribute to the minority, which, by an 
adroit combination of audacity and cunning, has, 
as usual, obtained the control for the time of 
every Department of the Government. 


Weoall attention to the advertisement of the 
republication by Leonard Scot! & Co., of the 
English Quarterlies, and Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Not a word need be said to our readers of the 
great value of these works. Some of the best in¬ 
tellects of the age are employed upon them, and 
every man who has the means should supply him¬ 
self with one or more of them. Taylor & Maury 
are the agents for Washington, D. C. 


An excellent number. It contains a compre¬ 
hensive review of the changes of the English 
language since its formation; a hopeful view of 
the institutions and prospects of the United 
States, founded upon Lyell’s and Mackay’s late 
Travels in this country; some political, and seve¬ 
ral critical articles of peculiar interest. 


THE RIGHT OF SECESSION-ITS EXERCISE. 


There is a great deal of vigorous, spirited wri¬ 
ting in this number. Carlyle’s genius comes un¬ 
der review, by one who is evidently a wholesale 
admirer. The critic, we think, is rather blind 
to his miserable heresies of doctrine, and his ec¬ 
centricities of style. Leigh Hunt’s Autobiogra¬ 
phy is noticed very favorably, a little more so 
than truth warrants. The artioles on the Phi¬ 
losophy of Language, the Reformed Church of 
France, and the Agricultural Crisis, are instruc- 


reduced to three oents the single letter, when pre¬ 
paid, and be fixed at the uniform rate of five cents, 
when not prepaid ; and, also, that the Postmaster 
General be required to reduce this prepaid rate 
to two cents the single letter, whenever it shall be 
ascertained that the revenues of the Department, 
after the reductions now recommended, shall have 
exceeded its expenditures by more than five per 
cent, for two consecutive fiscal years.” 

In recommending a reduction on letters to Cal¬ 
ifornia and Oregon, he also advises that the post¬ 
age be charged on the single letter. Now, what 
does all this mean ? We were under the impres¬ 
sion that, if there were any well settled principle 
of postage reform, it was, that letters should be 
charged by weight, and not by the piece. This was 
one of the grand features of the reform in Eng¬ 
land. In this country, charging by the piece was 
found to be troublesome, uncertain, incompatible 
with the confidence of private correspondence, 
admitting of great abuses. When oharging by 
weight was substituted, the whole country was 
satisfied, and since then, not a dissenting voice has 
been uttered. The subject has been considered 
so completely settled, that nobody has dreamed of 
the necessity of disoussing it. And yet, we find 
the Postmaster General, without assigning any 


the Postmaster General, without assigning an 
reasons, without intimating the slightest dissati 
faction with the present mode of oharging, witl 


UNION IN TnE SOUTH. 


Union at the South, means opposition to Se¬ 
ssion and adherence to the Constitution. Union 


JENNY LIND IN WASHINGTON. 


Jenny Lind made her first appearance in 
Washington last Monday evening. The National 
Hall, lately fi tted up so as to accommodate several 
thousand persons, was crowded with a bril iant 
assemblage, and among the distinguished person¬ 
ages present we observed the President of the 
United States, the Heads of Departments, Gen- 


Wo scarcely know how to speak of the per¬ 
formances of the evening; for, should we attempt 
to express all we felt while listening to the per¬ 
former, our readers would suspect us of having 
lost our wits. She has been styled a miracle of 
song—to us she is, and will henceforth ever be, 
the embodiment of all melody—not the “view¬ 
less,” but the visible “ spirit ” of all lovely sounds. 
On appearing for the first time, there was a beau¬ 
tiful trepidation in her manner, a tender dep¬ 
recation, a pleading look, that extorted from us 
the involuntary exolamation, God bless you! 
She was all grace; she seemed to float upon the 
air; every motion was music; and there was a 
world of varying expression in her winning face. 
The powers of her voice transoend all description; 
as she sang, our whole system vibrated respon¬ 
sively to her notes, as if it had been converted 
into a musical instrument. We have heard 
many .delightful singers, but none before that 
perfectly satisfied us. There was always some¬ 
thing in their performances that bore the mark 
of imperfection, some note that could not be mas¬ 
tered, or something beyond their performance, 
which we longed to hear executed. But, Jenny 
Lind left no want of our musical nature unsup¬ 
plied—she seemed to compass all possibilities of 
melody, and, next to the exhilaration produced 
by her wonderful harmonies, our feeling was that 
of complete satisfaction. 

But, we beg pardon of our readers for language 
which must be regarded as extravagant by those 
who have never heard her. Let them overlook 
our enthusiasm this time, and we promise not to 
offend again, unless we should be tempted again 
to speak of this lovely stranger. 


prompt attention to Postage Reform—the most 
popular, unexceptionable measure which can en¬ 
gage the attention of Congress. Failing in getting 
up their favorite measures, just when they de¬ 
sired, they would not tolerate the Cheap Postage 
Bill, though unobnoxious to either class. What 
sense is there in such conduct? If they cannot 
do what they regard respectively as the best thing, 
first, let them unite in doing the next best thing. 
Persistence in a foolish strife for precedence 
will prevent any useful legislation at all. The 
People, no matter how important they may deem 
the improvements of our Rivers and Harbors, or 
changes in the Tariff, will never complain should 
their Representatives givo them low postage, be¬ 
fore they do anything else. 


The resolution of Mr. Johnson of Tennessee, 
offered in the House on Tuesday, proposing to 
make the Homestead bill the special order for 
Monday, the 16th instant, brought out a record 
of yeas and nays which we omitted to publish 
yesterday. This bill provides for giving to every 
head of a family, who is a citizen of the United 
States, one hundred and sixty acres of land out of 


RELATIONS OF THE FEDERAL GOYERNIENT 
TO SLAVERY. 


the public domain. Mr. Johnson moved to sus¬ 
pend the rules to enable him to introduce his res¬ 
olution, and the yeas and nays were called on the 
motion with the following result, by which the 
House refused to suspend, two-thirds not voting 
in favor of the motion : 

Yeas —Messrs. Albertson, Alexander, Allen, 
Anderson, Ashmun, Bingham, Bowlin, Brooks, 
Albert G. Brown, E. Carrington Cabell, Joseph 
Cable, Joseph P. Caldwell, Campbell, Chandler, 
Cleveland, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Conger, Cor¬ 
win, Crowell, Danner, Dickey, Disney, Duer, 
Duncan, Dunham, Durkee, Ewing, Featherston, 
Fitoh, Gentry, Giddings, Gilbert, Gott, Gould, 
Green, Hall, Halloway, Hampton, Harlan, Isham 
G. Harris, T. L. Harris, Hay, Haymond, Hilliard, 
Howe, Hubbard, Hunter, Inge, Andrew Johnson, 
Jones, Julian, Leffler, Job Mann, Marshall, Mat- 
teson, McDonald, McLanahau, R. M. McLane, 
McMullen, Moore, Morris, Newell, Ogle, Olds, 
Peck, Phoenix, Potter, Reed, Richardson, Risley, 
Robbins, Rockwell, Root, Sackett, Savage, 
Schenck, Sohermerhorn, Schoolcraft, Sprague, F. 
P. Stanton, Thaddeus Stevens, Sweetser, Taylor, 
Thomas, Tuck, Underhill, Venable, Waldo, 
Watkins, Wentworth, White, Whittlesey, Wil¬ 
liams, Wright, and Young—95. 

Nays— Messrs. Alston, Ashe, Averett, Bayly, 


both—making the sum total $425. Your provi¬ 
sions would be, 200 pounds of flour and 100 
pounds of bacon to every person. Then there 
would be coffee, ten, sugar, spices, dried fruit, 
lard, honey, a small quantity of Indian meal, 
some hard bread, rice, beans, salt, and a Btnall 
stock of medicines, enough of each kind to last 
you through. Your oows would furnish you with 
milk and butter by the way. We will estimate 
your provisions and via-ietas to cost $100, which, 
added to the former sum, would make $525. Af¬ 
ter you start, you will rarely have an occasion, 
and still more rarely a chance, to spend a dollar. 
With prudence, you will be very likely to get 
through with all the stock you start with. But 
let us make all d ue allowances for losses by the 
way, which we will suppose to be one yoke of 
oxen, and then let us reckon up after you are 
through, without saying anything of the magnifi¬ 
cent farm you are forthwith possessed of. Your 
four yoke of oxen will be worth at least. $400, 
*your wagon $100, yonr American mare $150, and 
your eows $100. TheBe prices are low estimates 
upon the whole. The amount is $750;. but you 
have paid out but $525—so that you have made 
$225 by the journey. This may be taken as a 
fair illustration for all. 

I have thus, fellow-citizens, presented you the 
cascfairlyand without exaggeration. Whatdoyou 
think of it? 1 took my own family to the country 
in 1847, and by the overland route. I have never 
regretted it; and were 1 baok here with my fam¬ 
ily, and know what I now know, I would neither 
slumber nor sleep till I had determined to go, nor 
would I slacken my exertions till 1 had reached 
there. The inducements are unprecedented and 
the advantages certain. The country is an invit¬ 
ing one, in point of locality, health, fertility, rich¬ 
ness, and location. Her prairies and public do¬ 
main, free of charge to the settler, invite you ; her 
overflowing coffers arc running pver for your re¬ 
ception ; and her wide fields urge.you to enter¬ 
prise. You can come among us and enjoy life and 
health, to an unprecedented degree; you can 
make fortunes for yourselves and "your posterity 
after you ; and when you have finished your 
course, you will leave your children in a land 
that, flows with milk and honey, in a land of edu¬ 
cation and [morals, of industry and enterprise, 
»nd in the garden of the Pacific, where, looking 


We copy from the proceedings of the Senate of 
Ohio on the 11 th instant, as reported in the Daily 
Ohio Statesman, the resolution^ of Mr. Sutliff: 

“ Mr. Sutliff offered for adoption the following 
resolutions, which, on motion of Mr. Brackley, 
were laid on the table to be printed : 

“ Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States established a General Government of lim¬ 
ited powers, and expressly reserved all powers 
not thereby delegated, to the States and the Peo- 


Burt, Butler, G. A. Caldwell, Cartter, Casey, 
Clarke, Clingman, Colcoek, Cole, Daniel, Deber¬ 
ry, Dimmiek, Dixon, Edmundson, Elliot, N. Evans, 
Fowler, Freedley, Gerry, Grinnell, IJaralBon, 
Sampson W. Harris, Hebard, Henry, Hibbard, 
Hoagland, Holladay, Holmes, Houston, Joseph 
W. Jackson, Kaufman, Kerr, George G. King, 
James G. King, John A. King, H. Mann, Mc¬ 
Dowell, Meade, Morrison, Morse, Morton, Nel¬ 
son, Orr, Otis, Outlaw, Peaslee, Powell, Putnam, 
Reynolds, Ross, Rumsey, Sawtelle, Seddon, 
Shepperd, R. H. Stanton, Jacob Thompson, 
Thurman, Yinton, Wallace, Wellborn, and Wil- 


“ Resolved, That among the powers delegated to 
the General Government by the Constitution, that 
of legislating upon the subject of fugitives from 
service is not to be found ; while that of depriving 
any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law, is expressly denied. 

“ Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, the act of Congress in relation to 
/K^ifiKBs/ma.remee, approved September 18,1850, 
is unconstitutional, not merely for the want of 
power in Congress to legislate on the subject, but 
because the provisions of the act are, in several 
important particulars, repugnant to the express 
provisions of the Constitution. 

“ Resolved , That it is the duty of the several 
courts of thiB State to allow the writ of habeas cor¬ 
pus to all persons applying for the same, in con¬ 
formity with the laws of this State, and to conform 
in all respects, in subsequent proceedings, to the 
provisions of the same. 

“ Resolved, That while the Constitution of the 
United States confers on Congress no power to 
interfere with the internal legislation of the sev¬ 
eral States, and consequently no power to act 
within State limits on the subject of slavery, it 
does require that Congress, wherever, beyond the 
limits of any State, it has exclusive legislative 
power, shall provide efficient securities for the 
personal liberty of every person unconvicted of 


Whatever else this vote may indicate, it indi¬ 
cates clearly enough that the Whigs were deter¬ 
mined not to be outrun in the race of popularity— 
if popularity is to be attained by the surrender of 
the publie lands. One effect of the law will be to 
destroy any advantages that might have been ex¬ 
pected by our old soldiers from the Bounty Land 
law of the last session. No head of a family 
would pay the soldier anything for his warrant or 
his land, if he could get his one hundred and sixty 
acres for nothing. Popularity-hunters, perhaps, 
will find that the Homestead law has two sides to 
it; but we beg to be understood as reserving our 
judgment in the premises until the bill shall un¬ 
dergo some discussion or consideration in the 
House. The auspices under which it is urged 


“ Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress to 
repeal all its aots by which any person is deprived 
of liberty without due process of law, and espe¬ 
cially all acts by which any person is held in sla¬ 
very in any place subject to exclusive national 
jurisdiction.” 

Mr. Sutliff is the Senator from Geauga and 
Trumbull. In his political relations he is a rad¬ 
ical Democrat—prominent, able, and influential, 
in the ranks of the Free Democracy. The reso¬ 
lutions are carefully drawn, temperate in lan¬ 
guage, and well timed. They express, no doubt, 
the settled convictions of a large majority of the 
People of Ohio. 


a very good law.— Washington Republic. 

The fact that so many representatives without 
respect to party voted to suspend the rules, shows 
that public opinion is beginning to set in favor of 
Land Reform. 

We are glad to see our Free Soil friends gene¬ 
rally sustaining it. Free Soil and Land for the 
Landless should go together. 

As to the auspices under which the measure is 
introduced, we see nothing objectionable. Mr. 
Johnson is not a Whig; nor is he a Free Soil 
man ; but he is a very faithful, industrious rep¬ 
resentative, and is generally found on the side of 
the People’s interests. 

The Republic should be.careful how it imputes 
unworthy motives to those who favor this meas¬ 
ure. Has it forgotten that Mr. Webster,.the 
impersonation of Conservatism, introduced a res¬ 
olution in the Senate the last session, embodying 
the principle of this bill of Mr. Johnson, and 
announced with much formality his intention at 
some suitable moment, to show his reasons in sup¬ 
port of it ? It was somewhat remarkable that just 
as he abandoned the cause of Free Soil, he took 


at the North, means opposition to the Wilmot 
Proviso, and adherence to the so-called Compro¬ 
mise of the last session. With the latter we have 
no fellowship, but the former commands our warm¬ 
est sympathies. 

That the cause of the Union should prevail in 
the South does not surprise us. We never ex¬ 
pected anything else. A year ago, in some specu¬ 
lations on the subject, we predicted that should 
Disunion be seriously attempted, the first thing 
done would be for the Legislatures of the several 
States to call State Conventions of the People, 
submitting to them the question of Union or 
Disunion. Forthwith, old party distinctions 
would he forgotten, the People would be divided 
into Union and Anti-Union parties, a general 
discussion would follow, and the vital importance 
to the South of the Union, would be so palpable 
as to insure an overwhelming popular majority 
against all schemes of disorganization. In this 
faith we rested. 

The Nashville Convention was held, while 
the great questions springing out of the claim 8 
of Slavery were before Congress. It was a 
a lean, speotral assemblage. It lifted its skeleton 
finger in warning, and adjourned to meet on a 
day certain, under the impression, of course, that 
Congress would mind its p’s and q’s. But with 
extraordinary recklessness, that body did what it 
was commanded not to do, and left undone what 
it was commanded to do. The lean assemblage 
again met, but this time more consumptive than 
ever; and, after a few spasms of indignation, ex¬ 
pired, never to be resuscitated. 

Meantime, the Legislatures of Georgia and 
Mississippi had rashly committed their respective 
States to extreme measures in the event of the 
admission of California as a free State. Califor¬ 
nia was so admitted. Governor Towns thereupon 
issues his proclamation for a Convention of the 
People of Georgia, and Governor Quitman calls 
an extra session of the Mississippi Legislature to 
determine the mode and measure of redress. Our 
faith kept us comfortable. Governor Towns’ en¬ 
thusiastic ardor for Secession kindled no sympa¬ 
thetic flame. The People went to work to calcu¬ 
late the value of the Union; parties took the 
names respectively of “ State Rights,” and “ State 
Rights and Union,” and the upshot of the strug¬ 
gle was, the total prostration of the Secessionists. 
The Macon Journal of the 29th contains returns 
from the various counties in the State, which 
show majorities for Union in all the counties but 
six, and 167 Union delegates to 9 Disunion! Peo¬ 
ple who were frightened by the terrible demon¬ 
strations of the Gfeorgia Legislature, may now 
sleep in peace. 

And Mississippi—her chivalrous Legislature 
seconded the motion of Governor Quitman— 
making haste slowly. They censured Gen. Footei 
and then passed resolutions calling a Convention 
of the People to determine the mode and measure 
of redress for the grievous wrongs inflicted upon 
Mississippi by the admission of a free State into 
the Union. With singular method in their mad¬ 
ness, however, and willing to allow Judge Sharkey 
and the General plenty of time to bring about the 
same result that has taken place in Georgia, they 
fixed the time of meeting one year ahead—some¬ 
where about the middle of next November ! They 
knew when they did this, that one year from this, 
scarcely a county in their State would return a 
Disunion member of the Convention. 

Texas furnishes another striking illustration 
of the hollowness of this cry of Disunion in the 
South. A little while ago she was bristling with 
bayonets, if some of the newspapers were to be 
believed. “ All or None”—“ Down with Federal 
Usurpation”—was the battle cry. Governor Bell, 
another specimen of the warlike tribe, called an 
extra session, and recommended raising troops to 
resist the encroachments of the United States. 
Clay was in trepidation. Cass mourned over 
the portents of coming war and bloodshed. The 
speculators in Texas bonds were shocked at 
the want of patriotism manifested by stubborn 
members of Congress who opposed a grant of ten 
millions to Texas, at the fearful hazard of war 
with that formidable State. The Legislature of 
Texas met—the telegraph duly chronicled war¬ 
like speeches, and bills for raising a Texan army 
to march against the United States troops in New 


Resolutions have been introduced into the Le¬ 
gislature of North Carolina, affirming the right of 
secession. Why not assert the right of revolu¬ 
tion ? No government, constitutional or despotic, 
contemplates its own subversion, and provides for 
it. The Constitution of the United States estab¬ 
lished a form of government which was to go into 
operation, whenever nine States agreed to its rati¬ 
fication, and be binding upon them. Thirteen 
States ratified it, and became bound by it; and 
since then, eighteen more have ratified it, and 
become bound by it. 

This Constitution is the supreme law of the 
States: “This Constitution, and the laws of the 
Union, which shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
shall he the supreme law of the land, and the 
judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any State 


Blackwood's Edinburgh! Mabazink. November, 1850. 

Blackwood speaks well of the genius of the 
author of Alton Locke, but is justly severe on 
several improbabilities and crudities in the work. 
Pieisastratus continues his Novel on the Varie¬ 
ties of English Life. Beside these, we have the 
“ Rise, Power, and Politics of Russia,” “ Hours 
in Spain,” “ Modern State Trials,” “ Anna Ham¬ 
mer,” “ the Revenue of the Income Tax.” 


to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The obligation assumed by each State, on ad¬ 
mission into the Union, is plain and positive. It 
stands solemnly pledged to regard the Constitu¬ 
tion, and the laws made in pursuance thereof, as 
supreme. So long as it remains in the Union this 
obligation cannot be thrown off. If the consti¬ 
tutionality of a law be denied, there is a consti¬ 
tutional tribunal for deciding the question; and 
its decision is authoritative. The chief Execu¬ 
tive is bound to enforce it; in other words, to see 
that the laws be executed, whatever may be the 
form of opposition—whether that of Lynch law 


The table of contents of this original Monthly 
for December, presents the following: Wit and 
Humor; Birth Day Stanzas; Comparative Phys¬ 
iology; Lines to the Girl of our Choice; Ingleside 
Reminiscences; A Picture Sketch; Commence¬ 
ment of Columbia College ; the Altar ; Nature 
and the f.Wnl. • t.K* of N^tv T'orli, “What 

Love is not; Tribute to the Dead; Epithala- 
mium; Musings by the Hearth ; Better Mo¬ 
ments; Literary Notices; Editor’s Table, which 


out pretending that it is not the safest, the most 
convenient, the best in every respect, recommend¬ 
ing that letters be charged by the piece, instead 
of by the weight! This is advancing backwards 
with a vengeance. If the recommendation be 
adopted, the use of envelopes, now so import¬ 
ant as a guard to private correspondence, and es¬ 
pecially to money-letters, must be discontinued, 
for it will subject the letters to double postage. 
Every clerk will be obliged to examine into a 
letter so far as he can manage without breaking 
the wafer, to see whether it be a single one. A 
mere note, not weighing a quarter of an ounoe, 
must pay as much postage as a huge thick folio, 
weighing an ounce or more. 

Where has Mr. Hall been living? We though 
he was a New Yorker; people of that ilk are no 
apt to be so far behind the times, or to take the 
lead in a retrograde march. 

What is the use of haggling any longer about 
the necessary reform ? Our own experience, and 
that of England, bear witness to.the fact, that two 
cents letter postage on half an ounce or under 
for all distances, will defray all legitimate charges 
for conveyance and distribution. The Depart¬ 
ment was full of apprehension when the rates 


But, has a State no right to secede? Not by, 
or under, the Constitution. That instrument has 
made provision for its peaceful amendment, not 
its violent subversion. Whenever two-thirds of 
both Houses of CongresB shall deem it necessary, 
Congress shall propose amendments; or whenever 
two-thirds of the States shall request, it shall call 
a convention to propose amendments; and, in ei¬ 
ther case, the amendments, when ratified by the 
Legislatures, or the State Conventions of three- 
fourths of the several States, shall become a part 
of the Constitution. But no provision is made for 
releasing a State from its obligations in the Union, 
or its connection with the Union. On what prin¬ 
ciple, then, can it secede? The principle on 
which the American Colonies separated them¬ 
selves from Great Britain, viz: that, whenever 
any form of government becomes destructive 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, “it 
is the right of the People to alter or abolish it, 
and to institute a new government, laying its 
foundations on suoh principles, and organizing its 
powers in such forms as to them shall seem mopt 
likely to effect their safety and happiness.” 

That is the principle on which rests the right 
of secession. It is a revolutionary, not a constitu¬ 
tional right. A government that should author¬ 
ize violence againsfitself, would be a felo de se. 

The question comes up—do these Southern 
Legislatures which deem it proper now to affirm 
this revolutionary right, propose seriously to ex¬ 
ercise it? We commend to them another princi¬ 
ple, found in the same Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, in which we find the principle of secession 
or revolution laid down: 

“Prudence, indeed, will dictate that govern¬ 
ments long established, should not be ohanged for 
light and transient causes; and, accordingly, all 
experience hath shown that mankind are mo»» 
disposed to imffer, while evils are sufferable, than 
to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
whieh they are accustomed. But when a long 
train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing inva¬ 
riably the same objeot, evinces a deBign to reduce 
them under absolute despotism, it is their right, 
it is their duty to throw off such government, and 
to provide new guards for their future security.” 

So awful is the right of revolution, such de¬ 
struction of life and the substantial interests of 
Society always attends its use, that our fathers 
felt the impossibility of justifying their resort to 
it, in the sight of God or man, unless they could 
show “ a long train of abuses and usurpations^ 
pursuing invariably the same object, and evincing 
a design to reduce them under absolute despot- 


There is no end to the enterprise of the Har¬ 
pers. This number of their popular New Month¬ 
ly contains the whole of Goldsmith’s Deserted 
Village, beautifully printed and illustrated ; and 
the publishers announce their intention to con¬ 
tinue to present occasionally some of the master¬ 
pieces of classical English, illustrated in a style 
of unequalled elegance beauty, xne suo- 
soribers to the work will in this way secure, at a 
low price, a select library, not only of current 
literature, but of standard works. > 


Littell keeps on the even tenor of his way, evi 
ring a uniform judgment and tact in the 00m] 
lation of his sterling periodical, which justly en 
tie it to the character of “ the Living Age.” 

See advertisement in another column. 


that the Treasury would have to be taxed to make 
up the deficiency; and when its apprehensions 
were proved ter be groundless, it ventured with 
fear and trembling to suggest that, possibly, five 
cents uniform rate might not endanger the estab¬ 
lishment ! So we have gone on, tinkering and 
trembling, until, with the whole burden of frank¬ 
ing saddled upon it, the Department has in its 
coffers a net balance of eleven hundred thousand 
Julian,—ana now, we have another mnt-tiesrtea 
recommendation that the postage be reduced to 
three oents on single letters—a half step in ad¬ 
vance, a whole step backwards! O, Common 
Sense, when shall thy mantle fall upon our Exec¬ 
utive officers! 

We do hope that Congress will put an end to 
all this trifling, 

Give ns substantial and final reform. The 
People have decided in favor of 2 cents uniform 


We are indebted to the publishers for a copy 
of this most useful of all annuals. No man with a 
series of the American Almanac in his possession 
can l|0t ignorant of the growth and resources of 
this Union, and its several States. The statistics 
presented relate to every great interest, are care¬ 
fully compiled, and arranged in the most conve¬ 
nient and intelligible tables. So far as we have 
examined it this year, it is equal to its predeces¬ 
sors in fulness and accuracy. The Astronomical 
Department is under the direction of Professor 
Peirce. The work also contains several scientific 
papers of real value—such as the artioles on 
Animal Electricity, Meteorology, &c. 


that, and no half way measure; ond to put the 
working of it beyond a peradventure, relieve the 
People’s correspondence of the burden of the 
Franking Privilege, and make an appropriation 
out of the Treasury to pay the correspondence 
of Congress, as well as that ol the Departments. 
“ Let every tub stand on its own bottom.” Two 
oents a half ounoe will amply pay for the Peo¬ 
ple’s correspondence all distances. If it be neces¬ 
sary to pay for the correspondence of Congress 
and the Departments, pay for it as you pay for 
their services—out of the Treasury. 


INDIANA CONVENTION. 


By Edward D. Mansfield. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co. For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washington, I). C. 

Mr. Mansfield is the author of several works, 
useful, though not brilliant. He has a practical 
intelleot, guided by Christian principles, and his 
aim seems always to be to do good. The present 
work, he says, is suggestive of principles, and not 
•inbtrndea to point out studies ; and he taVrs », just 
and broad view of the elements of an American 
education. 


“ The Indiana Convention have adopted a seo- 
tion that half the State Senators shall be chosen 
for four years, and half for two—the Representa¬ 
tives to be chosen for two years; and another that 
the sessions of the Legislature shall be biennial, 
commencing on the 5th of January next.” 

One effect of these biennial sessions of the State 
Legislatures, while the sessions of Congress are 
beooming more and more protracted, will be, to 
sink the importance of the former, and, by con¬ 
trast, magnify that of the latter. 


MARYLAND CONVENTION. 


shake—Pearce’s Boundary bill with its ten mil¬ 
lions to the martial State went through the Sen- 
ate—the House gladly received it, and would ad¬ 
mit of no amendment—but enough stubborn mem¬ 
bers held out to defeat it twice, Mr. Representa¬ 
tive Howard of Texas voting against it, too—the 
last time by mistake. Then came the disclosure. 
Mr. Howard was frightened—he had supposed 
Northern men would be more yielding, but was 
“ taken in,” and consequently must take the back 
track. With trembling eagerness he moved a 
second reconsideration, an unprecedented mo¬ 


The authors of the Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence made out their oase to the satisfaction of 
mankind; and in the contest for independence 
that followed, received the sympathies of the na¬ 
tions of the world. When slaveholders can pre¬ 
sent a similar exhibition of grievances, it will be 
time enough for them to threaten revolution and 
separation. What long train of abuses and usurpa¬ 
tions on the part of the Federal Government can 
they point to? What has it done to oppress 
them, or impair any of their rights ? They have 
enjoyed, since the foundation of the Government, 
so far, more than their share of its responsible 
offices, and they have for the most part determined 
its course of policy. This is undeniable. If the 
Federal Government has committed abuses, they 
are responsible for them; if it has been guilty of 
usurpation, they are the usurpers ; if it has 
evinced a design to reduce the South “ under ab¬ 
solute despotism,” they are chargeable with it— 
because in this very Government they have al¬ 
ways exerted a controlling influence. 

Another question belongs to this subject. We 
can easily understand why, should all of the 
Southern States unite in the project of separating 
from the existing Union and organizing a Southern 
Confederacy, the Federal Government might feel 
indisposed or unable to resort to forcible measures 
against them. But suppose a single State, South 
Carolina for example, attempt to exercise the 
revolutionary right of Secession, the same reasons 
for abstaining from the interposition of force 
might not exist. South Carolna might assert the 
right to seoede; but the United States might as¬ 
sert the right of self-pSteemtion. To allow a 


These Sketches originally appeared in the Na¬ 
tional Era , and won for the author a wide reputa¬ 
tion. He showed himself familiar with the course 
and philosophy of Reform in Great Britain, and 
delineated with spirit and truthfulness the char¬ 
acters of its principal Reformers. The Sketches 
were extensively read, everywhere admired, and, 
at the instance of the author’s friends, collected 
and printed in a volume, whioh received high 
commendation on both sides of the Atlantic. We 
are glad to see a second and revised edition of a 
work which will prove a valuable addition to any 
library. For sale as above. 


The Maryland Constitutional Convention hr" 
resolved to take a recess from Wednesday, tt 
18th instant, to the 31st. The committees to 
whioh the most important subjects were referred 
have not yet reported, nor are they expected to 
report until after the re-assembling of the Con¬ 
vention. The Annapolis Republican says that it is 
satisfied, from indications already afforded, that 
the subject of representation will form not only the 
most exciting topic of debate, but prove the most 
perplexing and difficult matter of adjustment 
likely to occupy the attention of the Convention. 


GEORGIA CONVENTION. 


This very agreeable work is attributed to the 
Hon. John A.Dix,the accomplished Senator from 
New York who filled the place now occupied by 
Governor Seward. In 1843 he spent a winter in 
Madeira and a summer in Spain and France, and 
this volume embodies the results of his observa¬ 
tions during his travels. Mr. Dix is a man of fine 
intellectual power, many scholarly accomplish¬ 
ments, and excellent principles ; and the work he 
has given us will be read with profit and pleasure. 
For sale as above. 


These are a portion of the admirable series of 
school books in process of publication by the Ap- 
pletons. Neatly and strongly bound, and well 
printed, and judiciously gotten np, we have no 
hesitation in commending them to the notice of 
all interested in their subjects. 

The general idea of the Second French Reader 
is, the selection of articles fit to Berve as models 
of style, dependent somewhat upon each other, 
and yet presenting great, variety. 

Greene’s History and Geography of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages is taken chiefly from a popular French 


This Convention, whioh was called to determine 
the mode and measure of redress tor the terribly 
oppressive aggressions on the rights of the Soutn 
by Congress, at the last session, met at Milledge- 
ville on the 10th. A committee of thirty to pre¬ 
pare business was appointed on the 11th. On the 
12th, a motion to refer certain resolutions contain¬ 
ing quotations from Mr. Toombs’ former speeches 
and the Southern resolutions, was rejected ; and on 
the 13th, Mr. Jenkins, from the Committee of 
thirty, reported the following, whioh is to be the 
Slaveholding platform, during the next Presi¬ 
dential canvass: 

“ That we hold the American Union secondary 
in importance only to the rights and principles it 
was designed to perpetuate. Past associations, 
our present position, and future prospects, will 
bind us to it as long as it continues the safeguard 
by those rights and principles. 

“ That in this spirit Georgia has maturely con¬ 
sidered the action of Congress, embracing a se¬ 
ries of measures—the admission of California into 
the Union ; the organization of Territorial Gov¬ 
ernments for Utah and New Mexico; the estab¬ 
lishment of the boundary between the latter Stsf 
and Texas ; the suppression of the slave trade i _ 
the District of Columbia; the extradition of fugi¬ 
tive slaves, and the connection with them of the 
reception of a proposition to exclude slavery in 
Mexican territories, and to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia—and whilst it does not 
wholly approve, it will abide by them, os a per¬ 
manent adjustment of the sectional controversy. 

“ Georgia, in the judgment of this Convention, 
will and ought to resist, as a last resort, the dis¬ 
ruption of every tie which binds her to the Union, 
upon the passage of any act of Congress abolish¬ 
ing slavery in places within the slaveholdii 
States, the erection of forts, magazines, arsena , 
dock-yards, navy yards, &e., or any act suppress¬ 
ing the slave trade between the slaveholdinj 
States, or any refusal to admit as a State an; 
Territory hereafter applying, because of the ex 
i&tence of slavery therein, or any act prohibiting 
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introduction of slaves into the Territories of 
,h and New Mexico, or any act repealing or 
;erially modifying the laws now in force for 
recovery of fugitive slaves. 

That it is the deliberate opinion of this Con- 
tion that upon the faithful execution of the 
itive slave bill by the proper authorities de- 
ids the preservation of our much-loved Union.” 
Ve said some months ago that these Southern 
ivontions would be used for the purpose of 
ermining the selection of candidates for the 
:t Presidency. The Georgia Convention is 
ing down the basis of Union in the South, and 
M ississippi Convention next fall will probably 
ify it. The bearings of these concurrent 
vements on the national conventions of the old 
■ties in the spring of 1852, are manifest. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Che belligerent tone of the press and politi 
as of South Carolina had led many to suppose 
t the Legislature on meeting would be quite 
mpt and unanimous in resolving upon separate 
,te action ; but, it would seem, after all, that 
! crisis has not yet exaotly oome. All sorts of 
olutions have been submitted, all sorts of 
jtoric indulged in, but no two members seem to 
■ee as to what ought to be done. We have 
ther room nor inclination to devote to a report 
its proceedings, which give us a great deal less 
icern than they give our neighbors, who really 
>eared to apprehend that the “ chivalrous ” lit- 
State was about “ to kick up a 
rhe National Intelligencer finds great comfort 
the following letter from somebody in Charles- 
1, South Carolina, to the editors of the Fay- 
mile (N. C.) Observer: 

‘ Our Legislature will be more moderate than 
s feared when it began its session. Separate 
ate action, which was openly avowed as the 
oper course for us, is now abandoned. I shall be 
id if no hasty or intemperate measure be adopt- 
at Columbia, and I am inclined to think there 
11 be good sense enough there to enable us 
88 this crisis without violence. 

“1 also believe that the North is waking up 
3 true condition of things ; and both Whigs and 
smoorats, instead of allowing the contemptible 
jtiion of Abolitionists to control them, will unite 
put down the fanatics, and show the South the 
■ength of their friends.” 

A few more harmless explosions like those 
ississippi and Georgia, and we have no doubt 
it the North will “ wake up to the true oondi- 
n of things.” 

A telegraphic despatch announces that the 
mate on the 14th passed a bill for a State Con¬ 
ation to be held Deocmber, 185 

The census of the State of Rhode Island shows 
otal population of 147,543,, being a gain in ten 
ars of 38,712, which is a fraotion over thirty- 
e and a half per cent. 

CENSUS OP MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser publishes the pop- 
ation of the various cities and towns in Massa- 
usetts, as shown by the late United States cen- 
s. The total population of the State is 994,CG5 ; 
e increase from 1840 being 256,965. The fol- 
tving is the recapitulation by oounties 
iffolk county 144,520 Berkshire - - 49,596 
isex - - 131,307 Norfolk - - • 79,000 i 

iddlesex - - 161,385 Plymouth - - 55,699 

r orcester - - 130,817 Bristol - - - 76,202 

ampshirc - 35,714 Barnstable- - 35.279 

ampden - - 51,285 Nantucket- - 8,452 

•anklin - - 30,869 Dukes - - - 4,040 

Total. 994,665 I 

The following table shows the ratio of increase 
population in the State during the last half 
ntury: 

100, 422,845, increase of 11 3-5 per ot. in 10 yrs. 
110,472,040 jj 
120, 523,287 


Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of all judicial and 
executive officers in this State, in their respective 
counties, who shall know or have good reason to 
believe that any inhabitant of this State is about 
to be arrested or claimed as a fugitive slave, forth¬ 
with to give notice thereof to the State’s attorney 
of the county in which such person resides. 

Sec. 5. Whenever the writ of habeas corpus is 
granted in vaoation, as provided in this act, or as 
provided by existing laws, if upon the hearing of 
the same before any one of the judges aforesaid, 
the person imprisoned, arrested, or claimed as a 
fugitive slave, shall not be discharged, such per¬ 
son shall be entitled to an appeal to the next 
stated term of the county court in the county 
where such hearing was had, on furnishing such 
bail, and within such time, as the judge granting 
the writ, on hearing the case, shall adjudge to be 
reasonable and proper. 

Sec. 6. The court to which such appeal is taken, 
and any other court to which a writ of habeas 
corpus in bthalf of any such person claimed or 
arrested as a fugitive slave, is made returnable, 
may and shall, on application of either party to 
such proceeding, allow and direct a trial by jury, 
on all questions of fact in issue between the 
parties, in the matter aforesaid, and the taxable 
costs of such trial shall be chargeable to the State, 
whenever the same would be otherwise chargeable 
to the person arrested or claimed as a fugitive 

Sec. 7. The several circuit judges shall have 
the same power now invested in the judges of the 
Supreme Court, by virtue of an act in amendment 
of chapter one hundred and three of the Revised 
Statutes, relating to persons confined in close jail, 
on executions of tort, approved November 13, 
A. D. 1848. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect from its pas- 
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3,408 


540, 737,700 
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The Boston Atlas remarks that the results of 
,e CenBus are beginning to beoome visible. Al- 


320^000 219*948 


ermont - 
ennsylvania - 
istrict of Columbia 
hodc Island - 
orth Carolina 
Duth Carolina 

Wisconsin 

tah ... 

regon - 

idiana 

alifornia 

eorgia, (estimated) 
linnesota 

The above estimates, 
nsus of 1.840, show : 


- 2,300,000 1,724,033 


50,000 
145,000 
800 000 
639,099 
2,200,000 
350,000 
20,000 
10.000 


753,419 

594,398 

,519,267 

30,752 

(new.) 

658,866 

(new.) 

691,392 

(new) 


• 200,000 
1,000,000 
6,139 

as compared with the 
increase of 3,130,898. 
population of the United States in 1840 was 
1,093 353. Supposing the increase throughout 
ie country to have been in the same proportion, 
e total population would exoeed twenty-three 
id a half millions, or a million more than has 
ion heretofore estimated. 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS ELECTION. 

We give below our recapitulation, by counties, 
miplete, of the vote for Governor at the recent 
eetion, corrected so as to include all the towns 
1 the State: 

Governor, 1856. Governor, 1849. 


£ H S, | » % 

.» g 1 H g i 

m cq £ m CO (§ 1 

(folk • - - 6,447 2,138 1,251 17 6,535 1,992 1 

mex - - - 8,148 5,190 3 841 32 7,117 3 830 S 

iddlesex- - 9,409 7,055 4,626 67 9.077 6,310 3 

orocs'er- - 6 521 5,232 7,289 199 6,624 4,850 C 

impsliire - 3 403 1,271 1,206 48 3,203 1,123 1 

impden - - 3,512 3,400 661 16 3,121 3,039 . 

■iuiklin - - 2,587 1,875 1,096 19 2,242 1,563 1,090 

ukshire - - 3,509 3,163 508 76 3 26 1 2 398 

orfollc - - 4,582 2,271 2,731 17 4,299 1,968 

‘Istol - - - 3 893 2,270 1,GS0 20 3,032 1,989 


l towns - - 57,203 30,492 28;093 552 54,295 31,482 24,1 

M r. Briggs wants 7,944 of an election. 

Macon, (Ga.,) December 16, 1850. 
The Convention adjourned on Saturday eve 
ig; its action is tame and submissive as the ve 
it Northern compromisers could desire. The 
-eat object of its managers seemed to be, to form 
sort of National Union party, to divide the offi- 
>rs without regard to the rights of their constit- 
ents. This project did not succeed well, how¬ 
ler, some of the rank and file of the old Democ- 
icy kicking up at the idea of fraternizing with 
'ootnbs and Stephens. The Southern Rights 
arty in the Convention were treated by the ma- 
rity with great unfairness and discourtesy. 

LAW FOR SLAVES. 

The Legislature of Vermont, at its late ses- 
on, passed the following law, under the title of 
An act relating to the writ of habeas corpus 
arsons claimed as fugitive slaves, and the right 
’ trial by jury.” 

It is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of tin 
'ate of Vermont, as follows: 

Sec. 1. The same power is hereby given to, and 
ie same duties imposed upon, the circuit judges 
7 the several judicial circuits of this State, which 
•e given to, and imposed upon, the judges of the 
upreme Court, by the provisions of chapter 
lirty-eight of the Revised Statutes, entitled “ Of 
abcaa Corpus. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of State’s attorneys, 
ithin their respective counties, whenever any 
ihabitant of this State is arrested or claimed as 
fugitive slave, on being informed thereof, dili- 
ently and faithfully to use all lawful means to 
rotcct, defend, and procure to be discharged, 
very such person so arrested or claimed as a fu- 

Sec. 8. The application of any State’s attorney 
i writing to any one of the judges of the Su- 
reme Court, or to any circuit judge, signed by 
lid State’s attorney in his official capacity, stating 
i substance the name of the prisoner and the 
ersous detaining him, if known, and that the 
erson arrested, claimed, or imprisoned, is arrest- 
rl, olaimed, or imprisoned as a fugitive slave, 
hall be sufficient authority to authorize the issu- 
ig of the writ of habens corpus, as provided in 
lid chapter thirty-eight of the Revised Statutes, 
nd said writ, may be signed by any one of said 
ldgcp, or the clerk of the supreme or county 
rart; and said writ shall be made returnable 
) the supreme or county court, when in session, 
l the county where such application is made; 
id in vacation said writ may be made returnable 
irthwith, before either of the judges aforesaid. 


LETTER FROM LONDON. 

London, November 29, 1850. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

During the past week, the religious world has 
been not a little surprised by the appearance ii 
the newspapers of a letter from Lord Beaumont, 
in reference to the Catholic question. He is not 
only a distinguished peer, but also a distinguished 
Catholio,and,as a matter of course, what he would 
say on the subject could not fail of receiving care¬ 
ful attention. He applauded, without reservation, 
the letter of Lord John Russell, and condemns the 
conduct of the Pope, or rather condemns the men 
who advised the Pontiff to such unwise measures. 
His manifesto must be peculiarly galling to the new 
Cardinal and those Roman Catholics whose zeal 
has surpassed their discretion. His letter, I think, 
may be said to embody the sentiments of all the 
moderate Catholios in the Kingdom; and, if suoh 
be the case, you can judge whether there is any 
necessity for excitement throughout the country. 
Excitement is on the increase however, if suoh 
a thing were possible; meetings are held in all 
parts of the Kingdom, by all classes of men, to ex¬ 
press loyalty to the dueen, and also bitterly con¬ 
demn the Pope for his insulting measures. 

A great meeting of the merchants, bankers, and 
other citizens of London, has been held, at whioh 
the greatest enthusiasm prevailed whenever a 
loyal sentiment was uttered, or a bitter condem¬ 
nation of the Pope. Even the Dissenters are 
aroused. The distinguished Thomas Binney, 
Minister at the Weigh House Chapel, has utter¬ 
ed sentiments in public, it strikes me, that no Dis¬ 
senter should utter—sentiments that are in favor of 
a union of Episcopacy with State. This is just 
what many of the agitators want. They wish to 
raise such an excitement against Popery v that the 
people, Dissenters with the rest, will thankfully 
give in their adhesion to Slate and eliureh doc¬ 
trines. Knowing very well that the non-conform¬ 
ists prefer Episcopacy to Popery, they are strug¬ 
gling to make it appear, that if the State- 
with a firm hand to support Episcopacy, Popery 
would be sure to triumph, and thus silence the 
complaints of the men who are forced by law to 
pay for the support of the State Church, while 
their consciences oblige them at the same time 
support non-conformity 

The new Lord Mayor of London has announc¬ 
ed his intention of giving next summer a series of 
evening entertainments in honor to the Great In¬ 
dustrial Exhibition, to which will be invited, not 
owljr i-ko i li a i 1jiffuigKp.il man of London and Eng¬ 
land, but all distinguished foreigners in town at 
the time. In fact, the entertainments are given 
mainly to oontributo to the pleasure of foreigners, 
that they may have the opportunily of seeing and 
talking with the nobles of London. The friends 
of Temperance in America will be pleased to hear 
that the committee who manage the affairs of the 
11 Crystal Palace” have resolved that no intoxi¬ 
cating liquors shall be sold in the refreshment 
rooms, nor in the Park. This is quite a step for 
Englishmen to take. 

There is nothing worthy of especial 
ring in the literary world. I understand that the 
work entitled “ Alton Locke,” which has created 
a great sensation for so radical a book, is selling 
remarkably well. Mrs. Paskell, the authoress of 
the factory story of “ Mary Barton,” is in town. 
She is a resident of Manchester. It is a little 
singular, nevertheless true, that she was 
est in her views of her book, while it was 
uscript, that it was with the greatest reluctance 
that she gave her consent to the publishment of 
the work. She first showed the manuscript to 
William Howitt, who was struck with its force 
and beauty, and at once insisted that it should go 
to press. She was much disinclined, but, through 
the perseverance of Mr Howitt, sold the 
script to Chapman & Hall—and the work was 
admitted everywhere to he the book of the season. 
Its sale was larger than any other hook issued 
during that season, and its author at once took a 
high station as a writer of fiction. 

News has been received here of a frightful 
tiny on board the English ship “Kelso,” from 
San Franeisoo to China. The sailors, 
majority of them, conceived the brutal scheme of 
murdering the captain and ofiioera, and then 
running the vessel into some port on the Oregon 
coast and selling it. By chance, the captain over¬ 
heard their plan of entering his cabin upon such 
a night, and lay prepared with his mates. A few 
of the ringleaders were shot, and the rest of the 
men returned to their duty, hut were put in irons 
as soon as the ship entered a Chinese port, and 
will take their trial for mutiny. 

I notice that a subscription has been opened 
London, and several of the provincial towns, 
for the benefit of cashiered Hessian officers, 
who are certainly objects of pity. There is 
throughout the country a very strong sympathy 
with the Hessians, on account of their calm and 
noble position, and the fact that Prussia has at 
heart oared little for their rights has brought her 
into bad repute. 

The Annual Conference of the Freehold Land 
Societies was held in Birmingham on Tuesday 
last. Cobden was present, and addressed the 
delegates. The objeot of these Societies is to 
make voters through the purchase of lands— 
voters among the poorer classes. The idea is a 
good one, and if acted upon with energy and per¬ 
severance, the people might soon control Parlia¬ 
ment. Mr. Bright was present, and made an en¬ 
thusiastic speech, in which he used up the argu¬ 
ments of the aristocratic in charaeteristie style. 

The cause of philanthropy has sustained a 
great loss the past week in the death of Lord Nu¬ 
gent. He expired at his seat, when all his friends 
were almost sure of his recovery. He was, 
though one of the nobility, a true man and Chris¬ 
tian. His sentiments were very liberal for. one 
of his order, and he was universally beloved. He 
lias often stood on the platform to agitate for re¬ 
form, side by side with plain Charles Gilpin; and 
in the House of Commons (he was member for 
the borough of Aylesbury) he was among the 
members of the Liberal party. He was also dis¬ 
tinguished as an author. The names of “ Lord 
and Lady Nugent” are as familiar to English 
readers as “ William and Mary Howitt.” 

There are so few among the English aristocracy 
to be found who are philanthropic and liberal, 
that when one like Lord Nugent dies, it strikes a 
gloom into the hearts of those who are struggling 
to be entirely free. 

A monster Peace meeting was held in Birming¬ 
ham on Wednesday evening, at which seven or 
eight thousand people were present. Joseph 
Sturge, Richard Cobden, John Angel James, and 
others, made speeches. Professor Wolms.a dis¬ 
tinguished German, was present, and made an el¬ 
oquent speeoh in English, it was one of the most 
enthusiastic meetings which have ever been held 
in England, and shows something of the popular¬ 
ity of the cause of Peace among the masses. 

Birkenhead, opposite Liverpool, has been the 
scene of rioting during the past few days. The 
Catholics are strong in numbers there, and have 
created serious disturbances. One or two men 
have been killed, but all is tolerably quiet again. 

General Radowitz, the ex-Prime Minister of 


Prussia, dined with the Q-ueen at Windsor Castle 
on Wednesday evening. The occurrence dis¬ 
pleased that portion of the press which is devoted 
to the interests of Austria. They are displeased 
to think that Her Majesty should do so inconsid¬ 
erate a thing as to honor a foreign politician who 
is one of the most violent advocates of war in 
Germany. 

Sinoe my last letter, the Prussian Parliament 
has been opened by the King in person, and the 
Royal speech delivered. It created violent ex¬ 
citement, as certain passages in it were supposed 
to be warlike. The Chambers received it with 
the greatest enthusiasm. There aremany strange 
things in it. The poor Hessians are cast off 
without a particle of sympathy. Not a word is 
spoken of their rights, hut the rights of Prussia in 
the Hessian dispute are spoken of with accom¬ 
plished sang froid! 

It also says— 

“Peace with Denmark has been concluded and 
ratified, but it has not been possible yet to carry 
it into effect.” 

As if to add to the excitement, a private letter 
from the King to General Radowitz has got 
the journals, in which the monarch frankly ai 
his desire for war. There can be no doubt of the 
genuineness of the letter, as it carries with it its 
own evidence. 

The excitement is not now as intense as at first, 
but the prospect is decidedly more warlike than 
it was a week ago. It is pretty sure that Russia 
will act with Austria, should hostilities ensue— 
which, as yet, I do not think will be the case. 

The conduct of the authorities in the Southern 
States towards oolored seamen is soon to he 
brought before the notice of the French Assem¬ 
bly. M. Seoelcher has given notice in the House 
that he shall address interpellations to the Min¬ 
ister of the Marine in reference to the subject. 
Many distinguished Frenchmen are dissatisfied 
with the conduct of American authorities towards 
colored seamen in French ships, and it is prob¬ 
able that when the day arrives for the interpella¬ 
tions, that a discussion will take place on the sub¬ 
ject. It remains to be seen whether France will 
treat the subject in the manner England has 

The German question has greatly agitated 
Paris for the last week. The Bourse has been 
like a thermometer in changeable weather. 

The Cabinet have demanded credit for the 
formation of an additional army of 40,000 men, 
to act as an army of observation on the Rhine. 
This act has caused considerable excitement 
among the journalists and politicians. Some 
think the main object of the Cabinet is to get rid 
of Changarnier, as he would be appointed leader 
of the new forces created. It is to be feared that 
■e a war to occur between Prussia and Aus- 
t, that the French Government would not pre- 
ve a strict neutrality. Its sympathies are with 
Russia and Austria. Julian. 


dom or experience—because it attempts to com¬ 
pel the citizens of the free States to aid in arrest¬ 
ing and returning to slavery the man who is only 
fleeing for liberty , in the same manner as they 
—iid rightfully be bound to aid in arresting a 
i fleeing from justice, charged with the com- 
sion of a high crime and misdemeanor. Finally: 
In relation to the manner of trial, and other par¬ 
ticulars, the law is contrary to the genius and 
spirit of our free institutions, and therefore dan¬ 
gerous to both free and slave States, and conse¬ 
quently ought to be amended or repealed. But a 
forcible resistance to this, or any other law. is 
only rebellion, and is not the way to proeure the 
remedy. Let a law be passed, (he concludes,) 
giving to the master his constitutional rights only, 
based upon common principles of evidence, adju¬ 
dication, and execution, thus being consistent 
with the Bpirit of our free institutions. 


LETTER FROM BOSTON. 
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Boston, December 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The weather for some weeks has fairly given 
the lie to the almanacs; and what with fogs, low¬ 
ering skies, and pouring rains, we have been ut¬ 
terly at a loss to guess the season of the year— 
the thermometer indicating an April tempera- 
and the “book” as loudly proclaiming that 
s December. Yesterday, however, the dis¬ 
pute ceased—the differences were fairly cement¬ 
ed, yes frozen together—and the result is, winter, 
and no mistake. On Thursday evening the ther¬ 
mometer began to “ knock under,” and has con¬ 
tinued to follow the promptings of gravity ever 
since. This morning, the mercury stood at ten 
degrees above zero, and the fine, clear, frosty air 
leaves nothing to wish for except a few inches of 
snow, evenly spread upon our capital roads. 
Sleighing is par-excellence the winter amusement 
of New England, and Yankee boys would consid¬ 
er a winter without it as much out of character as 
Thanksgiving without turkey and pies, or “ Inde¬ 
pendence day ” without fire crackers. 

The health of the city for the past season has 
been almost unparalleled, and for many months 
nothing of an epidemic character can be said to 
have prevailed to any extent. The bills of mor¬ 
tality for the year show a greatly diminished per 
centage of deaths from last year, both among the 
native and foreign population. 

The cause of the decreased mortality is with¬ 
out doubt owing in a great measure to the better 
arrangements for furnishing the inhabitants with 
a full supply of pure water for drinking and pur¬ 
poses of cleanliness. Since the introduction of 
the soft fresh water of Cochituate Lake, the phy¬ 
sicians of the city have had occasion to notice a 
marked change in the character of several forms 
of diseases which are most common in this locality. 
Bowel complaints have lessened considerably 
frequency and severity, especially those incident 
to young children and persons advanced in age. 
Calculous diseases also are becoming less common 
among persons residing here; and as this class of 
affections are so manifestly influenced by the 
character of the water used, the cause of their 
dimunition is sufficiently obvious. The import¬ 
ance of good water in onr large cities has been 
greatly overlooked, and could the facts be ascer¬ 
tained, there is but little doubt that much of the 
sickness and suffering, as well as moral and phys¬ 
ical degradation, of the lower classes, would be 
found referable to thin cause alone. 

The election of mayor and city officers took 
place last Monday, and a funny time we had of 
it. The candidates were about as plenty 
voters. Tickets of every description were thrust 
in the face of the voter a9 he wended his way to 
the polls. Free Soil, Democratic, Regular Whig, 
Independent Whig, Temperance, Union, &c., 
met his astonished gaze on every side. The re¬ 
sult, however, was the election of the regular 
Whig ticket throughout, with one or two excep¬ 
tions. The present worthy mayor, J ohn P. Bige¬ 
low, Esq,, was reelected by one of the largest 
majorities ever given to a mayor in the city, his 
deserved popularity carrying him high above the 
futile attempts of a Beacon street clique to defeat 
his election. 

Among the distinguished persons now 
city arc the three gentlemen who were the candi¬ 
dates for the office of Governor at the late elec¬ 
tion, viz : Gov. Briggs, and Messrs. Boutwell and 
Stephen C. Phillips. These gentlemen are all 
staying at the Adams House, and are on terms of 
personal intimacy and friendship. 

It is said that the Adams Ilouse, which has 
been for some time favorably known as a first 
class temperance house, is about to change hands, 
and at the same time to lose its distinctive char¬ 
acter as a temperance hotel. If true, this is 
much to be regretted, for this house, together 
with that excellent establishment, the Marlboro’ 
Hotel, have been wont to afford an agreeable re¬ 
treat for strangers in town who desired to protect 
their senses from the redolent fumes of the bar¬ 
room. | G. F. B. 

onto - MESSAGE OF GOVERNOR FORI), 

The Annual Message of Gov. Seabury Ford 
was read in the Legislature of Ohio on Wednes¬ 
day, 4th inst. The financial condition of the 
State is prosperous, and the public debt has di¬ 
minished $1,273,921 since 1845. There are now 
$750,000 in the hands of the Fund Commission¬ 
ers, to be devoted to this purpose. The imperfec¬ 
tions of the present means of education in the 
State are alluded to by the Governor. He recom¬ 
mends the establishment of an efficient system of 
common schools, and a thorough revision of all 
the statutes on the subject of education. The 
public institutions are represented as in a pros¬ 
perous condition, but the erection of an additional 
Lunatic Asylum is recommended. The number 
of persons remaining in the penitentiary 
15t,h November last was 424 ; 21 had died during 
the year, and 32 were pardoned by the Governor, 
and 2 by the President. The Governor suggests 
an amendment to the law granting the pardoning 
power to the Executive, so as to give the courts 
greater latitude. A State Reform School, similar 
to that now in operation in T ' ’ " ' 

commended. 

The Constitutional Convention will probably 
complete its labors so as to submit the result to the 
approval of the people of the State before another 
annual election. In view of thiB contingency of 
the adoption of the new Constitution, the message 
recommends that new changes be made i ” * 
laws regulating the civil polity of the State. 

The Governor, in conclusion, alludes in feeling 
and appropriate terms to the death of General 
Taylor; and adverts to the obedience of the laws 
and the preservation of the Union. In none of 
the recent demonstrations of disunion does he 
discover ground for serious alarm. The Fugitive 
Slave Law is alluded to ; if the law be unconsti¬ 
tutional, (he says,) the question must be settled 
by that tribunal which is provided to Bettle mat¬ 
ters of this kind, to whose decision, as good citi¬ 
zens, and as a law-abiding people, we are bound 
to submit. The law, however, he considers ob¬ 
jectionable, on these grounds: Beoause it makes 
slavery a national instead of a State institution, 
by requiring the costs of reclaiming the slave in 
some instances to he paid out of the United States 
Treasury—because it attempts to make ex parte 
testimony, taken in another jurisdiction, final and 
conclusive, in oases where its effects may be to 
enslave a man and his posterity for all time, and 
commits the decision of the question of oivil lib¬ 
erty to officers not selecteeWor their judioial 


fj- We have not published as yet the compli¬ 
mentary things said of the Era by our exchanges 
and coi respondents—but, as we are very anxious 

renew all our list, and lest our subscribers 
should forget what a good paper we give them, 
and that they may be stimulated to still further 
ts behalf, we have forced ourselves, re¬ 
luctantly, blushingly, to sink the editor for once 

the publisher, and insert the following from a 
friend in the W est, who was formerly editor and 
publisher of one of its leading papers .—Publisher 
of the Era. 

Dear Sir : The Era has ceased coming to my 
address, for reasons which need no explanation ; 
but I cannot do without it— I had rather do 
without one of my three meals a day. I say 
this in sober sincerity. I have recommended it 
to several neighbors and friends, and, to my sur¬ 
prise, I have yet to find the man, he his politics 
what they may, that is not ready to endorse my 
recommendation. My argument for its patronage 

1. Its literary excellence, such as we look for 
in vain in other political journals. 

2. The editorial ability, candor, and good 
spirit, with whioh it is conducted—unsurpassed 
in the first particular, unequalled in the other 
two respects by any other organ of a political 
party. 

3. The value of its political information—let¬ 
ting its readers into a knowledge of things ' 
Washington, which other papers there suppress 

4. The fact that it is the only paper in Wash¬ 
ington that is not devoted to Southern interests. 

I like your terms. No intelligent friend of the 
Era should ask you to put it lower. Your cash- 
in-advance system is just what it should be. It 
does not- require you, like the opposite system, to 
tax your paying subscribers to make up what you 
lose from those that are delinquent. They get a 
better paper for their money than they otherwise 
could. Eight years’-experienoe in publishing a 
weekly paper enables me to judge nnderstandingly 
on this point. As to your positions, it is vastly 
important that you should be right, else 1 fear 
you will lead me astray—so much of an oracle has 
the Era become with me. Once only have I ever 
been tempted to bolt your authority—the Chap¬ 
lin ease. It mas a relief to my heart, and, I doubt 
not, to thousands of other hearts, when you came 
out and disclaimed the errors of your pro tem. ed¬ 
itor, who was probably more honest than clear¬ 
sighted. 

A subscriber, sending us some ten new sub¬ 
scribers from New York, says: 

“ For the above list, aside from the intrinsic 
merits of the Era, you are indebted to that unjust 
and insulting resolution adopted at the Liberty 
Party Convention, relative to the Era, a few 
months since, at Oswego, New York. On reading 
that resolution, I resolved to do that whioh, if all 
your old subscribers would do, the National Era 
would be sustained. The above Club is the re¬ 
sult. Respectfully, A. T. Hendricks. 


OHIO. 

The votes cast for Governor of Ohio at the 
October eleotion were counted in the Legislature 
of the State on the 6th instant. 

William Johnston, Whig, received - 121,105 
Reuben Wood, Democrat - - 133,093 

Edward Smith, Free Soil - - 13,756 
Scattering.93 


In 1848, the vote for the leading candidates was 
s follows: 

Seabury Ford, Whig - - - 148,666 
John B. Weller, Democrat - - 148,321 


OlltO LEGISLATURE. 

Columbus, Ohio, Dec. A .—Mr. Morse, Frce- 
Soil Democrat, has been elected Speaker of the 
House, and Mr. Blair, Democrat, Clerk. 

The Senate balloted unsuccessfully four times 
for President. The last ballot gave Mr. Bissell, 
Whig, 17, and Mr. Myers, Democrat, 17. Two 
blanks. 

In the House, the Democrats and Free-Soilers 
united. 

Subsequently, Mr. Conrad, National Whig, 
was elected in the Senate by the vote of Mr. 
Randall, Free-Soil member, given to him over 
Mr. Myers, a Free-Soil Democrat. 

We are glad to see Mr. Chase so well endorsed. 
His election as Senator was effected by the vote 
and firm conduct of Messrs. Townshend and 
Morse, and sinoe then, Townshend has been 
elected to Congress and Morse made Speaker of 
the. House of Representatives-of Ohio. 

WILLIAM D. GALLAGHER. 

It has been generally announced that this gen¬ 
tleman, so long an associate editor with us, had ac¬ 
cepted an office in the Treasury Department at 
Washington. We have refrained|-heretofore, from 
making any comment upon this intelligence, for 
the simple reason that it was premature. 

We knew that the Secretary Of the Treasury 
was anxious to obtain the servioes of Mr. Galla¬ 
gher—that Mr. Gallagher hesitated, visited 
Washington, and finally consented to accept the 
proffered appointment. The place ocenpied by 
him is that of Confidential Clerk to the Secreta¬ 
ry—a position of high trust and confidence. 

It is unnecessary for us to state that we part with 
Mr. Gallagher with a regret which partakes, in 
its elements, not only of the consideration due his 
abilities as an editor, but also of a personal char¬ 
acter, founded on a private intimacy of very long 
standing. 

We feel that it would be out of place, here, in 
the columns of the Gazette , w&ich has been, for 
years, so much indebted to him for its interest, to 
attempt any expression of our feelings, which 
might seem like elaborate eulogy. He is one of 
those of whom it is truly said, “ by their good works 
shall ye know them.” He has written his name 
in the deep characters of enduring history— 
always recognised as the active pioneer in the 
clearings and settlements of the fields of Western 
literature, he has always kept himself in the ad¬ 
vance, taking hold heartily in every measure af¬ 
fecting the interests of education, or of civil and 
social cultivation. The character of the position 
which he has so long filled, and the influence which 
he has exerted, have been elevated, salutary, un¬ 
obtrusive but effectual—the influence was health¬ 
ful and preserving, and will continue to operate 
as a corrective to that reckless tone of literature 
whioh degenerates into licentiousness. 

Wherever Mr. Gallagher may be, he will ever 
maintain the proud and honorable title, which no 
man has more-fairly earned—a citizen of the Great 
Valley of the West. And wherever he is or may 
be, he shall always be accompanied by onr high 
appeeciation of his intellectual abilities, and our 
warm attachment to his excellent personal charac- 

Misstsstvm Legislature— Jackson, November 
30.—The hill calling a State Convention, to be 
held on the second Monday of November next, 
and direoting the members to be chosen at the 
eleotion on the first Monday in September, passed’ 
the Senate by a vote of 23 yeas against 9 nays, 
and the House by a vote of 54 to 40. A supple¬ 
mental bill, giving the Governor power to call the 
Convention together at an earlier day, in the 
event of certain proceedings of Congress, was in¬ 
troduced and passed in the Senate, but was lost 
in the House, under the rule requiring resolu¬ 
tions to lie over one day. 

Both Houses adjourned sine die .this evening at 
nine o’clock. 

LOAF PRICES AND LOW FARES 

re growing more and more popular. Merchants ar 


CONGRESS. 

THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS - SECOND SESSION. 

SENATE. 

Tuesday, December 10,1850. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a communi- 
tion from the War Department, enclosing a re¬ 
port of proceedings of the Court Martial referred 
to by Mr. Hale. 

“ " alin, from the Committee on Printing, 

reported in favor of printing five hundred copies, 
part 1st, of the Patent Office Report, for the use 
of the Offioe. Concurred in. 

Mr. Jones submitted a resolution, that during 
and after the present and every future session, 
each Senator be furnished with suoh newspapers 
and publications as he may select, not.to exceed 
in amount per annum the cost of five daily pa¬ 
pers, (that is, $50) Laid over. 

The bill from the House, making provision for 
the safety of passengers on board steam vessels, 
was taken up and referred to the Commitee on 
Commerce. 

Several private bills were passed, and the Sen¬ 
ate, after a short time spent in Executive session, 
adjourned. 

Wednesday, December 11, 1850. 

Mr. Hale presented a petition from citizens of 
New Hampshire, asking a revision of the military 
code of the United States. The petition grew out 
of the proceedings of a Court Martial in Ports¬ 
mouth, New Hampshire, which pronounced the 
following sentence against an offender charged 
with mutiny: 

“ They sentenced this private soldier to have all 
his pay and allowances prevented, except his ne¬ 
cessary olothing, and, with a twenty-four pound 
ball attached to his leg, and a band of iron about 
his neck, containing seven prongs, each prong 
seven inches long, to be confined, in the charge of 
a guard, at hard labor during the day, and soli¬ 
tary confinement during the night, for a year.” 

Mr. Hale moved the reference of the petition 
and the record of the court to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and that the record be printed. 
The peiition and record were referred, and the 
motion to print went to the Committee on Print¬ 
ing. Mr. Davis of Mississippi, in the course of 
some remarks on the petition, said that it was 
offspring of that false philanthropy which 
abroad in the land. 

Mr. Hale said he hoped to live till the day 
when he might see an exhibition of true philan- 

Mr. Benton introduced a bill to authorize the 
President to select a site for a Western armory 
to procure the site, and to oommence the construc¬ 
tion of the armory. He stated the importance of 
establishing an armory in the West, now the 
greatest section of the Union, and the rivalry of 
interests in that section had hitherto prevented any 
selection of a site, he thought it best to leave it to 
the President to choose. The hill was read a first 
and second time, and refered to the Committee 
i Military Affairs. 

A resolution from the House, announcing the 
death of the Hon. Amos E. Wood, a member, being 
received, Mr. Chase made a few remarks on the 
deceased. He said: «. 

Mr. Wood was born in Jefferson county, New 
York. In 1825, when he was about fifteen years 
old, he removed with his father to Portage coun¬ 
ty, Ohio. He was afterwards, for nearly two 
years, a member of the family of his near relative, 
the psesent Governer of the State. In 1833, he 
settled permanently in Woodville, in Sandusky 
county, and was a citizen of that place at the time 
of his death. He died at Fort Wayne, in In¬ 
diana, whither he had gone for the purpose of 
placing two of his children at school, on the 19th 
of November just passed. 

Mr. Wood commenced life without a fortune, 
and without a liberal education. Intelligent and 
persevering industry, however, supplied the one, 
while a elear and vigorous understanding, en¬ 
larged and improved by reading, observation, 
and reflection, compensated for the want of the 

He was decided in his opinions and immovable 
his adherence to what he believed to be the 
right. This quality, as much as any other, and 
perhaps more than any other, attracted to him the 
large measure of public confidence which he en¬ 
joyed. Twice he represented the district of which 
his county was a part in the State House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, and for a term of two years in the 
State Senate. In 1849, he was elected to Con¬ 
gress, receiving about five thousand majority. To 
the hour of his death, he retained the confidence 

He was an honest, earnest, fearless man—true 
to his principles, true to his friends, and true to 
his country. He died in the prime of a useful and 
honorable lite. Suddenly, at noon, was his sun 
cast down from heaven. 'l mourn the death of a 
sincere friend; his family weep for an affection¬ 
ate and beloved father ; his constituents deplore 
the loss of a faithful and efficient representative. 
The House, of which he was a member, have man¬ 
ifested their appreciation of his worth by the 
adoption of the resolutions which have just been 
read at your tahle. I invite the Senate to join in 
this deserved tribute of respect to his memory by 
the adoption of the resolutions which 1 now send 
to the Chair. 

The usual resolutions were passed, and the Sen¬ 
ate then adjourned. 

Thursday, December 12, 1850. 

Mr. Borland, from the Committee on Printing, 
reported in favor of printing the record of the 
proceedings of the Court Martial in New Hamp¬ 
shire. The report, at the request of Mr. Davis 
of Mississippi, was laid on the tahle for the 
present. 

Mr. Bell reported a bill granting pensions to 
the legal representatives of deceased, and to disa¬ 
bled, Indian warriors, who had served in the mil¬ 
itary service of the United States. 

After consideration in Committee of the Whole, 
it was reported without amendment, and its con¬ 
sideration postponed till to-morrow. 

Mr. Badger made his usual motion, that, when 
the Senate adjourn, it should adjourn over till 
Monday. 

Mr. Walker opposed the motion, and Mr. Bad¬ 
ger replied jocularly. 

Mr. Walker moved to lay it upon the table, 
and the yeas and nays being ordered, the vote 
stood—yeas 21, nays 21. So the motion was not 
agreed to, and the Senate then resolved that, 
when it adjourned, it would adjourn over till 
Monday. 

The resolution of Mr. Jones of Iowa, that Sen¬ 
ators be furnished with papers, not exoeeding the 
cost per annum of four dailies, during the inter¬ 
vals between the sessions, as well as during the 
sessions, was taken up and agreed to. 

Several special orders made at the last session 
were taken up and laid upon the table, among 
them, the resolution of General Cass to terminate 
diplomatic relations with Austria. 

Mr. Webster’s resolution, in regard to the free¬ 
dom of the public lands, was taken up and refer¬ 
red to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. Bradbury’s resolution in referenoe to re¬ 
movals from office was taken up, and debated at 
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great length, the discussion turning specially 
the removals of Col Weller and Gen. Lane, who 
were defended with great zeal by their friends. 

The Senate adjourned. 

MokDay, December 16, l8'5'0; 

Mr. Winlhrop -presented the memorial of the 
American Peace Society, calling the attention of 
Congress to the subject of Peace, and to the plan 
proposed for perpetuating amicable relations among 
nations, such as a Congress of Nations, arbitra¬ 
tion, &e. 

Mr. W. accompanied the presentation with re¬ 
marks in favor of the objects of the memorialists, 
and moved its reference to a select committee. 

Mr. Badger resisted the motion, and thought 
that propriety required its referenoe to the Com¬ 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. He moved this ref¬ 
erence, and the motion was agreed to. 

Several resolutions were submitted, of no par¬ 
ticular importance. 

Mr. Benton, according to notice, brought in a 
bill for constructing a great central highway 
from St. Louis to San Francisco. He made a few 
remarks, explaining its peculiar features. It con¬ 
formed, he said, to all our ideas of a national 
highway—centrality, nationality in form and use, 
adaptedness to all parts of the country, construc¬ 
tion and ownership by the National Government, 
particularity. He enlarged somewhat upon these 
topics in an impressive style. 

The annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury was submitted, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

The motion to print was referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Printing. 

Tuesday, December 17, 1850. 

Nothing of importance was done in the Senate 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday, December 10, 1850. 

The credentials of William S. Messeng, dele¬ 
gate from New Mexico, elected before the organi¬ 
zation of a Territorial Government by Congress, 
were presented by Mr. Bowlin, and referred to 
the Committee on Territories. 

Several bills were introduced. 

Mr. Holmes asked, but did not obtain leave to 
offer a resolution instructing the Committee on 
Military Affairs to report a bill conferring the 
rank of Lieutenant General on General Scott, 
for his services in Mexico. 

Mr. Harris of Illinois introduced a bill provid¬ 
ing for reciprocity of trade between Canada and 
the United States. 

Mr. Johnson of Tennessee moved to Buspend 
the rules, to enable him to offer a resolution mak¬ 
ing the bill granting 160 acres of the publiclands 
to every head of a family the special order for 


Monday, the 16th inst. The vote stood—yeas 
95, nays 71. Two-thirds not voting yea, the rules 
ere not suspended. 

Mr. Wentworth asked the unanimous consent 
of the House to introduce a resolution making the 
River and Harbor bill and the Postage bill the 
special order of the day in the order in which 
they are named, for the 11 ih instant. Objeotion 
being made, it was not received. He then moved 
to go into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, with a view to take up the River 
and Harbor bill. The motion prevailed, and Mr. 
Strong of Pennsylvania, being in the chair, said 
that the first business in order was the bill to 
grant the right of way to the Tennessee, Missis¬ 
sippi, and Alabama railroad. 

Mr. Wentworth said that the River and Har¬ 
bor bill, as a general appropriation bill, was enti¬ 
tled to precedence of any other bill on the calen¬ 
dar, except other general appropriation bills, and 
he moved to take it np. The vote stood—77 yeas, 

77 nays, the Chairman voting nay. 

Mr. .Tones moved that the Committee rise. Lost. 
Mr. Potter moved to take up the Postage bill; 
but the Chair decided that the preceding bills on 
the calendar must be disposed of first, separately, 
before it could be reached and acted upon. On 

I appeal, he was sustained. 

Mr. Potter then moved to lay aside the first 

II on the calendar, the bill granting the right 
of way, &c. Carried. 

Twelve bills wore successively laid aside on his 
motion, and the Committee then rose. 

Mr. Potter asked leave to offer a resolution, 
making the Cheap Postage bill the special order 
for the 16 th, but it was not granted. He moved 
a suspension of the rules, to enable him to offer 
his resolution, but the Speaker decided that it 
was not in order to-day. 

Motions to adjourn, alternating with motions to 
go into Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union, consumed the rest of the day until the 
House adjourned. 

Wednesday, December 11, 1850! 

The death of Mr. Wood was announced by 
Mr. Potter; the usual resolutions were passed, 
and the House adjourned. 

Thursday, December 12,1850. 

Mr. Featherston of Mississippi asked to be ex¬ 
cused from serving on tho Committee on the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, and Mr. Brown of the same 
State was appointed in his place. 

Committees were called upon to report. Seve¬ 
ral bills were reported, some of no general im¬ 
portance were passed, others were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, and the House adjourned. 

Friday, December 13,1850. 

The House was occupied in Committee of the 
Whole on the Private Calendar, Mr. Ashmun in 
the chair. A bill for the relief of the heirs of 
General Sumter, of South Carolina, gave rise to 
muoh debate. 

The claim is for the reimbursement of moneys 
loaned to the Government by Gen. Sumter during 
the war of the Revolution. Thirty-two loan- 
office certificates for a thousand dollars each, 
(equal to eight hundred dollars,) were issued, but 
lost by the holder; a,nd the grandBon of the de¬ 
ceased applies to Congress that the money may be 
paid to him, with the interest from January ’ 
1788. 

Mr. Thomas contended that this olaim was n 
of muoh consequence in itself, but it was one of a 
batch of cases which might establish a precedent 
for paying thousands of dollars. The eertifiat.es 
were issued to General Sumter seventy years ago, 
and the only evidence that the money was not 
paid was the statement of the Register of the 
Treasury, appointed seventy years afterwards, 
that it does not appear on the hooks that the loan 
certificates were ever paid. The burden of proof 
was sought to be put on the United States that 
they have been paid. There was no evidence to 
show that they were ever in the hands of General 
Sumter, or that he ever said the Government- 
owed him a copper. 

Mr. Woodward of South Carolina supported 
the claim, and there were two or three sharp pas¬ 
sages between him and Mr. Dunham of Indiana, 
who opposed it; the former questioning the bring¬ 
ing up of the latter. 

The Committee at length rose, and the bill was 
disposed of by laying it upon the table. 

Mr. Marshall called up a motion, made at 
_jrt session by Mr. Johnson of Tennessee, 
reconsider the vote discharging the Committee of 
the Whole House from the further consideration 
of the bill for the relief of Charlotte Lynch. 

An ineffectual motion to adjourn was here 

The Speaker announced that Mr. Johnson’ 
motion to reconsider was in order. 

Mr. Johnson of Tennessee remarked that his 
desire was only to have this bill referred to the 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims for the cus¬ 
tomary examination. If the gentleman from Ken¬ 
tucky would agree to this disposition of the sub¬ 
ject, he would with pleasure make the requisite 
motion. 

Mr. Marshall could not. His desire was to pass 
the bill to-day. 

Mr. Johnson of Tennessee then moved that 
the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. Jones demanded the yeas and nays 
motion; whioh being ordered, it was not agreed 
to—yeas 62, nays 103. 

Mr. Johnson spoke in opposition to the bill, 
and Mr. Marshall of Kentucky sustained it, and 
moved to lay the motion to reconsider on the table. 
The yeas and nays having been ordered 
motion, the House adjourned till Monday. 

Monday, December 16, 1850. 

Mr. StroLg, from the Committee on Elections, 
reported on the contested case in New Hampshire, 
in favor of the sitting member, Mr. Morrison, 
and gave notice that he would call it up next 
Tuesday week. 

On motion of Mr. Briggs, the rules _ 

pended, aiid the bills for the establishment of a 
Branch Mint in New York and San Francisco 
were made the special order for the 1.3th Janu- 

A message from the President, communioating 
the settlement of the Texas Boundary Guestion, 
was, on motion of Mr. Ashmun, referred to the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union ; but, subsequently, the motion was recon¬ 
sidered, and the message was laid upon the table, 
and ordered to be printed. [This was to avoid 
discussion ] 

On motion of Mr. Otis of Maine, the rules were 
suspended, and a motion carried, making the 
Cheap Postage bill the order of the day for 
Wednesday next. [Good!] The rules were also 
suspended, and a resolution adopted, setting apart 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, of February 
next, for the transaction of Territorial business. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and took up the bill 
enabling certain persons owning bounty lands, to 
dispose of them by testamont. A debate arose, 
no action took place, the Committee rose, and 
the House adjourned. 

Tuesday, December 17,1850. 

Mr. Morse announced the death of Mr. Ilar- 
manson, and the House adjourned. 
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DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


New York, December 16,1850. 

Flour firm—5,000 bbls. at $4:75 for common 
State brands; Southern, $5.12 y ,; Genesee, $5 a 
$5.0014. Corn meal, $2.94 a $3.” Rye flour, $3.50 
per barrel. 

The grain market- quiet—1,500 bushels Gene¬ 
see white at $1.20, and 2,500 bushels red at $1.04 
a $1.05. Corn quiet—sales of 7.000 bushels new 
mixed at 67 a 69 cents. Oats, 39 to 45 cents. 
Rye, 72 cents. 

Provisions firm—400 bbls. old mess pork at 
$12.50 a $12 75. Bacon an upward tendency. 
Lard, 1% a 7J4 cents. 

PniLADEM>HiA,.i»ec«Je7 16,. 1850. 

The flour market firmer—common brands 
$4.62 a $4 75 ; choice, $4.87 ; extra, $5.18. Corn 
meal, $2.75, and dull. Rye flour $3.50. 

Grain steady—3,000 bushels wheat at $1.03 a 
$1.05 for red, and $1.10 a $1.12 for white. Yel¬ 
low corn, new, 58 a 59 cents; old, 65 cents. Oats, 
36a 40 cents per bushel. 

Provisions firm—new mess pork, $14’4; old 
do., $12 25, and prime, $9 50. Bacon firm'at pre¬ 
vious prices. Lard in good demand at 8 a 8}g 
cents, in barrels and kegs. 

Wool continues in good demand at previous 

Baltimore, December 16, 1850, 

Flour and Meal .—Sale of 600 barrels Howard 
Street brands at $-1.62%. Rye flour and corn 
unchanged. 

Grain .—Receipts moderate; good to prime red 
wheat at 98 cents a $1.02 ; white, $1.0-1 a $ 1 08 ; 
suitable for family flour, $1.15. Rye, 74 cents. 
Corn steady—white, 53 a 54 cents; yellow, 41 
cents. . Oats, 33 a 38 cents. 

Provisions .— Mess pork $12.25. Bacon un¬ 
changed. 

Cincinnati, December 14,1859. 

Flour declined—small sales at $3 67. 

The hog market presents no new feature—sales 
of about 2,000 at $1 to $4.10. 

Pork — sales of 500 barrels mess at $10.50;, 
bams, 6I.4 cents; shoulders, 3% cents; sides, A% 
cents. Lard, 7% cents. 

Cattle Market (near Boston.) 

Brighton, December 12,1850. 

Beef Cattle. —Extra, $6.25 ; first quality, $5 75; 
second quality, $4.75 a $5; third quality, $4 a 


$45C 

Corns and Calves.—$19, *23, $26. 
Sheep and Lambs .—$1 50, $1.75, $ 

Swine. —Wholesale, 4 a 5 cents. 


I, $36. 


. Depopulation of 
Flaxi-- 
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Washinutoe ,December 27,184*. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 

leed the exposition only of the enrrent literature of the 
English language; bat this,by its immense extent and 
lomprebension,includes a portraitureof the hnmanmind in 
fcheutmostexpansiimof tbepresentage. 

J.tt. ADAMS. 

Published weekly,at six dollars a year, by 

E. LITTELT. & CO., 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfieldstreets,Boston. • 
XT- For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Four-and-a-halfstreet and Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
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LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 
TITILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Cow 
W at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office in Platt's new 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 

B asiness connected with the profession, of al 1 kinds 
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BENNETT’S DAG U ERR KAN GALLERY, 

Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
west of Gilmanh Drug •Store. 

X city are respectfully informed that, the subscriber has 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in ele¬ 
gant. style, with all the latest improvements, including 

AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 

eqnfSfc!any* 7 T* 1 * judges fully 

Cabinet, picture's, measuring eleven by fourteen inches, 
taken at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Dagnerreo- 
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PmLADRLrniA, November 25, 1850. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

My Dear Sir : Those who are actively engaged 
amid the heart-wearying strifes of political life, 
and even the earnest and truly noble reformer, 
are too apt to grow despairing of humanity, as if 
true nobleness had departed with the illustrious 
of past generations, and tho present were only 
deepening into intenser gloom. In such a crisis 
as that in which we now stand, we need to call 
upon every assistance to sustain our faith in the 
great brotherhood of the heart —that mighty heart 
that boats beneath the various forms of manhood, 
and, oftener than a careless eye would note, throbs 
to the same deep, solemn harmonies. I propose to 
send yon occasionally a few translations from the 
melodies of other lands, that your readers may 
feel an echo of their heart-language reaohing them 
across the floods of waters, and the more tumult¬ 
uous conflicts of sects and systems. Surely the 
effort to harmonize all jarring discords will be 
well pleasing to the Great All-Father, and he 
will smile upon you as you endeavor to win the 
blessing promised to the peacemakers. 

Constance. 


In vain, in vain, day follows day, 
They glide without a mark away; 
But' nought shall from my soul remoi 
Thy memory, latest dream oflove! 


y rapid yetrs gone by 


id, ae mountains high; 


My ehilty blood will scarcely flow, 
Like this dark wave o’erwhioh has pa! 
The cold breath of the wintry blast. 


Wbiolrsorrow 01 
Still lovely in m 


it ne’er grows old 


in a brighter sphere. 


Thy pure and touching loveline 
In heaven’s sweet air shines noi 
And eyes, where life had ceased 
Are bright with Immortality. 


The loving zephyr’s soft ca 


half thy charms a f 


It rests upon thy angel brow: 

’Tis thus Aurora greets onr sight, 
Half veiled in shadows of the night. 
The warm and Joyous beams of day 
FadS with the setting snn’s last ray, 
But my affection knows no night— 

It shines forever, pure and brigh'. 
Methinks I view thy cherished form . 
In wildest desert, darkest storm; 
Beneath the wave thy face I see, 

Thy voice in zephyrs speaks to me. 


Whioh gem the az 


droughts o£seraphs be. 
sleep, thy gentle hand 


With th 


delighted ro 


But when the rays of morning come, 

I wake and find myself alone; 

The tears of anguish freely flow— 

Where thou art gone, fain would 1 go. 

Constan 

Philadelphia, 1850. 


For the National Era. 

FREE SOIL TRIUMPH. 


To the Editor of the National Era : 

Dear Sir : I presume it will afford satisfaction 
to you, and many of your readers, to learn that 
tbe Free-Soilers have achieved a complete triumph 
in this the Seventh Congressional District of Illi- 


At first, there was a strong effort (similar to 
the great cotton movement in New York) between 
the Old Hunkers of both parties to secure tbe 
nomination of all Old Hunkers. Pilate and Herod 
made friends, as they usually do, whenever Hu¬ 
man Liberty is to be crucified. But this clandes¬ 
tine movement was entirely defeated; and the 
Hon. Richard Yates waH nominated and elected 
by the union of tbe Free Whigs and Free-Soilers, 
by a majority of 800 over Harris, the pro-slavery 
Democrat of the Inst session ; and all this in des¬ 
pite of the Old Hunkers in both parties, which 
we set down as a decided triumph of 

Free-Soilers. 

Jacksonville, Nov. 23,1850. 


Near Mercersburu, Franklin Co., Pa., 

December 9, 1850. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

Dear Sir : Europe is in commotion ; France, as 
a Republio, put a Monarch on the throne of 
Italy ; Gorgey proved traitor to poor Hungary ; 
the cholera and treaohery appears to be in the at¬ 
mosphere of the middle of the nineteenth century; 
so we must not be surprised to find treason to the 
free States, when they are sent south of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. Pennsylvania, poor and hum¬ 
ble Pennsylvania, has always been as submissive 
as a Southern slave, looking to the South for in¬ 
structions, and Bhaping her course t,o please, if 
possible, so as to come in for a share of the crumbs 
that fall from the slaveholder’s table—Whigs and 
Democrats all alike. The Democrats had a poor, 
subservient creature in the Senate, and the Whigs 
had to borrow from Maryland the materials to 
make another such creature to represent them. 

Poor Pennsylvania, a free State, made of dough, 
to be crushed into any shape. Clay has flattered 
the North into the belief that he is their friend, 
but when they need a friend they find him with 
the slaveholder. Philadelphia has glorified Clay ; 
and if they had been explicit, and told him and 
the world, it was for his telling that the South 
had ruled the Union forty years, I could have 
joined them. At the time Clay used this language, 
he had doubts about the oourse the South would 
take, and by telling what he thought they were 
too iguorant to see, he hoped it would entitle him 
to applause in that quarter; but he soon sees the 
time had not arrived when the North would claim 
a share in ruling the Union ; and that, by a com- 
positon of cotton, sugar, and molasses, will stand 
up with threats of sword, revolutions, and dis¬ 
union, ten millions could bo taken out of the 
Treasury, and as much Territory secured to 
slavery as would answer the purpose for another 
century. To abolish the slave trade in the Dis¬ 
trict, he must force all the free States to sanotian 
slavery by aiding to catch their runaways, and 
hand them back to bondage. As our President 
and Cabinet think this all corresponds with the 
liberties spoken of in the Constitution, we sup¬ 
pose it will have to be complied with, though re¬ 
luctantly for a'time. But we cannot suppose the 
atmosphere of the middle of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, which has astonished the honest portion of 
mankind by the number of traitors it has pro¬ 
duced, will long continue, but very likely they 
have erected a gallows, for such of them as may 
live a few years, to hang upon. 

Here you have the notions of an old country 
farmer and subscriber to the Era. 

With esteem, yours, &c., James Dickey. 

There can be no doubt the Whigs of this 
county disapproved of the aots of the last Con¬ 
gress ; but ] apprehend they, like the Democrats, 
will follow their leaders; and, while the South 
continues to rule the Union, we will be like a ship 
on a boisterous sea without compass. There is 
some anxiety to see the course our Governor will 
take. I think he will adhere to his former opin¬ 
ions. If he docs, he will have all the Free-Soil 
votes at the next election ; and Whigs, who aro 
Whigs because they are WhigB, will also go for 
him, and bis prospects will be pretty fair; other¬ 
wise, he should decline an elcotion; but I have 
some faith in him, as he is out of the reach of 
slave influence—north of the line. J. D. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS AT THE NORTH. 


The reports of public meetings against the Fu¬ 
gitive Law, transmitted to us for publication, are 
too long to be inserted entire. We abridge them 
as usual.— Ed. Era. 


TRUMBULL COUNTY, OHIO. 

Agreeably to a call made by a large number of 
the citizens of Gustavus, amass meeting was held 
at tho Methodist meeting-house, on the 19th No¬ 
vember, to discuss the merits or demerits of the 
so called Fugitive Slave Law, our obligations to 
obey said law, &c. The meeting was called to 
order, and, on motion, Buell Barnes, Esq , was ap¬ 
pointed President., and C. P. Sheldon, Secretary. 
On motion, a committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions to be submitted for the consideration 
of the meeting. 

During the absence of the committee, the citi¬ 
zens listened to an able address delivered by 
Milton Sutliff, Esq., of Warren. The committee 
on resolutions then presented the following, whioh 
were discussed and unanimously adopted, viz : 

8. Resolved, That the late law of Congress, 
commonly called the Fugitive Slave Law, iB only 
another, but greatly aggravated aggression of the 
slave power on onr rights as citizens of a free 
State, and we will not, under any circumstances, 
render obedience thereunto: 

1. Because it is an aggression of our rights. 

2. Because it is obnoxious to our sense of 
justice. 

3. Beoause it is making slave-catchers and slave¬ 


holders of 

4. Because it is extra-judicial, no such law being 
contemplated by the most ultra slaveholders when 
the Constitution was formed—that instrument 
being, by the compromise, at the time, considered 
amply sufficient to carry out their views. 

5. Beoause it suspends the writ of habeas 
corpus. 

6. Because it denies the right of trial by jury. 

7. Because it gives the judge in the case a bribe 
for convicting; and as nono other than a mercenary 
villain would accept such an office, the most inno¬ 
cent would be unsafe in his hands. 

8. Because, in obeying it, we would be disobey¬ 
ing the law of God. 

11. Resolved, That tho greatest obstacle we have 
to contend with, in defence of Northern rights 
and human freedom, is tho unholy attachment of 
Northern men to their respective political parties; 
although professing to be right, their principles 
are always sacrificed on days of eleotion. 

12. Resolved , That those Senators and Repre¬ 
sentatives from the free States, who voted for the 
Fugitive Slave Bill, and those who dodged the vote, 
are unworthy the confidence of a free constitu¬ 
ency, and should bo branded with tho mark of 
Judas, and consigned to his estate of infamy. 

13. Resolved, That, from henceforth, we will pa¬ 
tronize no newspaper or periodical of any kind 
that lends its aid in any way, direct or indireot, 
to support this infamous law. 

After hearing an interesting address from John 
Hutchison, Esq., of Warren, it was 

14. Resolved, That the doings of this meeting be 
published in the several papers in this county and 
in the National Era at Washington. 

Buell Barnes, President. 

C. P. Sheldon, Secretary. 


GRANT COUNTY, INDIANA. 

At a repeal meeting.of the citizens of Monroe 
township, Grant county, la., held at Farmington, 
November 20, 1850, pursuant to a call for the in¬ 
vestigation ’of the law known as the Fugitive 
Slave Law, Israel Jinkens, Chairman and A. B. 
Goodykoontz, Secretary; also, at another, held 
at Wickershanfls school-house, in the northeast 
corner of the township, November 23, for the 
same purpose, David Wall, Chairman, and A. B. 
Goodykoontz, Secretary ; and another at Farming- 
ton, on the 29th inst, Isaac Parker, Chairman, 
and Nathan Haines, Secretary; and on the even¬ 
ing of the 30th inst.” there was one held at How’s 
school-house, in the southeast corner of Contre 
township, Heniy James, Chairman, and John 
Taylor, Secretary ; and after several efchusiastip 
speeches were made, and some resolutions passed, 
A. B. Goodykoontz was appointed to compile the 
proceedings of the several meetings, and forward 
the same, together with the following preamble 
and resolutions, to the editors of the Whig Ther¬ 
mometer and National Era, for publication. 

These resolutions were unanimously passed at 
all of the above-named meetings: 

1. Resolved, That while we wish to be a peace¬ 
able and law-abiding people, and for the Union 
while it guaranties to us our rights, we do most 
solemnly, sincerely, and firmly resolve, we will not 
obey the requirements of the present infamous 
law, but will use all fair and lawful means to have 
it repealed or remain a dead letter among us. 

2. Resolved, That we will not aid any man to 
office, either directly or indirectly, that will not 
use all laudable means for the repeal of the pres¬ 
ent infamous Slave Law. 


WESTERVILLE, FRANKLIN COUNTY, OHIO. 


Pursuant to public notice, the citizens of West¬ 
erville and vicinity met on Thursday evening, 
November 14, for the purpose of giving a publio 
expression of their opinion of the Fugitive Law, 
passed by the late Congress. The meeting was 
organized by calling Dr. J. W. Durant to the 
chair, appointing George McWhirk, Secretary. 
The object of the meeting being explained, and a 
committee appointed to prepare resolutions, Peter 
Garner, Esq , was cilled upon to address the.au¬ 
dience. The following resolutions were then pre¬ 
sented for consideration, and, after protracted 
discussion, were finally adopted : 

Resolved , That the Fugitive Law, passed by the 
late Congress, is an unconstitutional law, and is 
also an unchristian law, and an act of unmiti¬ 
gated tyranny, and therefore ought not to be 
obeyed. 

Resolved, That tbe Northern members of Con¬ 
gress who voted for the Fugitive Slave law are 
worthy to be branded as traitors to tbe cause of 
humanity and freedom, and are deserving the con¬ 
tempt of every lover of freedom. 

Resolved, That Millard Fillmore ought to have 
vetoed the Fugitive bill; and that, in signing it, 
and placing Daniel Webster at the head of his 
Cabinet, he has proved himself .emphatically a 


Northern man with Southern principles.’ 
Resolved. That we will vote for no man for Con¬ 
gress, or President, who has or will sustain the 
Fugitive law, and that we will demand its 
ditional repeal. 


ASSOCIATE REFORMED SYNOD OF THE 
WEST. 

Springfield, Decatur Co., Indiana, 

November 30, 1850. 

To the Editor of the National'Era : 

At a meeting of the Second Associate Reformed 
Synod of the West, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, Oc¬ 
tober, 1850, tbe following preamble and resolu¬ 
tions were adopted: 

Whereas a bill, commonly known as the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave bill, has been passed by the Congress 
of the United States, in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of whish persons now free may be re¬ 
turned to slavery and all its horrors; and whereas. 
the Associate Reformed Church has, in accord¬ 
ance with the Word of God, pronounced slavery 
a sin, and no human constitution or law can make 
that right whioh the Word of God pronounces 
wrong; and whereas the Bihle declares, '■’■Thou 
shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which is 
scaped from his muster unto thee," and no human 


constitution or law oan reverse it: Therefore, 
Resolved, That this Synod hereby expresses 
deep regret at the passage of the Fugitive Slave 


Resolved, That we hereby warn our people 
against holding any civil office, which shall sub¬ 
ject them to the guilt and humiliation of exe¬ 
cuting the provisions of said law. 


FIRST ASSOCIATE REFORMED SYNOD O 
THE WEST. 

Merger, (Pa.,) Oct., 1800. 

At a meeting held in Mercer, Pennsylvania, 
the following preamble and resolutions wr" 
passed in regard to the Fugitive Slave law, viz 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
its recent session, passed a bill, usually styled 
the Fugitive Slave bill, whioh, having received 
the sanction of the President, has become the law 
of the land; whioh law is believed to be in a high 
degree iniquitous and tyrannical in all its enact¬ 
ments. It involves the entire nation in tho guilt 
of Slavery ; laying under contribution the publio 
treasure and tbe law of the whole of these States, 
for the purpose of maintaining slaveholders in 
the possession of the victims of their oppression. 
It deprives a considerable class of the free popu¬ 
lation of this country of that protection for their 
liberties scoured to them by the Constitution of 
these United. States, and of the several States in 
whioh they reside; wresting from them the right 
of an impartial trial before a competent court and 
jury, when charged with the crime of being Blaves; 
placing it iu the power of a single individual, 
commissioner or judge, to decide the question of 
their guilt, and slavery for life, upon testimony 
taken in their absence, in a distant part of the 
country ; denying all appeal from tho decision of 
such a tribunal founded upon such testimony; 
and undisguisedly endeavoring to bribe this tri¬ 
bunal which it establishes, to “ prevent all equi¬ 
ty,” by doubling the amount of its fees in every 
case in which it shall decide in favor of the .op¬ 
pressor and against the victims of his rapacity. 11 
subjects us, and others, if we shall extend to 
those who are flying from grinding oppression, 
and on.deavoring to regain the enjoyment of their 
inalienable right to be free, that sympathy, en¬ 
couragement, and assistance, which we ourselves, 
if placed in like oiroumstances, would desire, and 
feel we had a Tight to expect, and whioh every 


generous feeling of our nature and every dictate 
of our religion impels us to extend to them. It 
subjects every member of this Synod, together 
with the people under our care, to the liability of 
being compelled, under heavy penalties, to become 
active agents in forcibly depriving others of that 
liberty in whioh we ourselves glory, which we 
prize as more dear than life, and whioh we sol¬ 
emnly believe and continually declare to be tbe 
inalienable right of ail men; and in dragging 
them back into that cruel bondage from whioh 
they have escaped ; and this in direct opposition 
to that higher law, which says—“ Thou shalt not 
deliver unto his master the servant which is es¬ 
caped from his master unto thee ; he shall dwell 
with thee, even among you, in that place which 
he Bhall choose, in one of thy gates where it liketh 
him best: thou shalt not oppress him.”—Dent, 
xxiii, 15, 16. 

And whereas it is the duty of the church, in 
in her organized capacity, to protest against those; 
those who “ decree unrighteous decrees, and write 
grievousness which they have prescribed ; to turn 
away the needy from justice, and to take away 
the right of the poor;” and to strive, by all 
peaceable means, to secure the repeal of such un¬ 
righteous decrees: Therefore, 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore the guilt and 
shame brought upon our beloved country, by the 
enactment by our National Legislature of the 
Fugitive Slave bill. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the people un¬ 
der our care to memorialize Congress, at its ap¬ 
proaching session, for the repeal of said bill. 

Resolved, That as the bill is evidently in con¬ 
flict with the higher law of Eternal Justioe, and 
as we must obey God rather than man, we ear¬ 
nestly entreat all our people not to aocept or. hold 
any office, in the discharge of which they may be 
called upon to enforce this bill, and to endure its 
utmost penalties rather than bring upon thenf- 
selves the guilt, and upon their religion the re¬ 
proach, of countenancing its odious requirements, 
by engaging, in any way, in enforcing its execn- 


BELMONT COUNTY, OHIO. 


Pursuant to notice previously given, the citi¬ 
zens of Colerain Township and parts adjacent met 
in Amity school-house, on the evening of the 16th 
November, to express their views on the Fugitive 
Slave hill. 

The meeting was organized by appointing 
James Martin, President; Wm. Chandler and 
Caleb Hood, Vioe Presidents; Clarkson Broseus 
and Pusey Barnard, Secretaries. 

On motion, James Martin, Moses Brinton, Jo¬ 
seph B. Davis, Mahlon Broseus, and Abner Davis, 
were appointed to draft resolutions expressive of 
the sense of the meeting. 

After retiring for a short time, they returned, 
and James Martin addressed the meeting. 

The following preamble and resolutions were 
read and unanimously adopted. 

Whereas Congress has lately passed a law that 
is cruel and oppressive, and in our humble opinion 
is contrary to the law of God, as well as to the 
Constitution of the United States : 

7. Resolved, That no good citizen will assist in 
returning a fugitive to slavery, the language of 
tbe bill to the contrary notwithstanding. 

8. Resolved, That those men who gave their 
votes for the passage of the infamous Fugitive 
Slave bill of 1850 are no longer deserving the 
support of a free and enlightend people. 

!?. Resolved, That we will use all honorable 
means to haye the obnoxious bill removed, by 
sending to the next session of Congress our peti¬ 
tions, and crying aloud, repeal, repeal. 


GALLIA COUNTY, OHIO. 

At a meeting held at Itygerville, in Gallia cc 


ty, Ohio, on the 19tli November, 1S50, to express 
the sentiment of tbe community on the subject of 
the Fugitive Slave law passed,at the late session 
of Congress, said meeting was respectably attend¬ 
ed as to members. David Tate was called to the 
Chair, and J. H. Pratt appointed Secretary; and 
after reading said law, and commenting upon the 
same, and listening to a speech from Mr. J. Brad¬ 
bury, the following resolutions were passed unan¬ 
imously; 

1. Resolved, That -ye, the citizens of Cheshire 
township and vicinity, here assemble.!}, are a law- 
abiding people, and as such will support the Con. 
stitution of the United States, and all laws made 
in conformity thereto; but the infamous Fugitive 
Slave bill, passed by the Congress of the United 
States at its late session, is a clear violation both 
of the letter and spirit of the Constitution, and 
therefore cannot be binding upon jjs. 

2. Resolved, That it is the deliberate determi¬ 
nation of this meeting not to assist in carrying out 
the provisions of said law, nor suffer it to be done, 
if within our power to prevent it. 

4. Resolved, That the members of tbe present 
Congress who voted for said law deserve the 
sporn and contempt of the whole civilized world. 

i. Resolved, That the spirited resistance to the 
execution of said law by the people of Boston, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, merits our warm apprpbation ; and ws 
hereby pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honors, to sustain them in the course they 
have adopted. 


GRANT COUNTY, INDIANA. 

Pursuant tp previous notice, a large number of 


the citizens of Grant, epunty, Indiana, met at the 
Court-House in the town of Marion, to express 
their disapprobation of the late Fugitive Slave 
law. The meeting consisted of the most intelli¬ 
gent and influential citizens of the county, among 
which were Hon, A. J. Harlan, member of Con¬ 
gress, J..M. Wallace, Esq, A. Steele, Esq., Judge 
James, Mr. A. Diltze, Mr. E. C. Overman, and 
many Others of the first respectability, of all po¬ 
litical partjes. 

The meeting Was called to order by D. W. 
Jones; whereupon, Mr. A. Diltze was chosen 
Chairman, and D. W. Jones, Secretary. 

Plon. A. J, Harlan then took the stand, and 
spoke for an hour and a half condemnatory of the 
law. Hesaid: “If it was the object of this people 
tp labor for a repeal of this odious law, he was 
with them. It is a measure the exigency of the 
case did not demand, an insult to Northern con¬ 
sciences. If I were to express an opinion which I 
wish no man to credit, I would say it is constitu¬ 
tional. The law of 1793 bound the North strong 
enough for the recapture of fugitive slaves, but 
the presept law supersedes the acknowledged 
rights of the citizen. If it does not impair the 
right to sue out the writ of habeas corpus, or the 
right of trial by jury, it was probably constitu¬ 
tional—so far, the practice of the law had destroy¬ 
ed both.” He questioned the constitutionality of 
a law so fraught with malevolent consequences, of 
kidnapping and speculation. “ We are commanded 
to assist in this foul irork of catching runaways 
from slavery, even if we know the yietim to be a 
free man, under the penalty of one thousand dol¬ 
lars ! But, fellow-citizens, I am prepared to say 
1 will not do it! [‘Me neither’—several voices] 
He may be dragged before the commissioner by 
the marshal, and the evidence against him is but 
a record, of some perjured villian’s oath, who may 
have before learned so much of his identity as to 
describe him with a ‘ convenient certainty ’ And 
from this decision there is no appeal, or offset of 
evidence, though his father and mother are pres¬ 
ent to testify of his freedom.” He farther ex¬ 
plained the odious provisions of the law as it 
passed Congress, and expressed his determination 
to vote for its repeal. 

After having resumed his seat, Mr. J. M. Wal- 
lace, Esq, was called for, and made his appear¬ 
ance on the stand. 

At the close of his remarks, Mr. Wallace of¬ 
fered the following resolutions, and moved their 
adoption: 

Whereas we have strong doubts of the consti¬ 
tutionality of said law, believing, as we do, that 
it abridges the benefits of the writ of habeas cor¬ 
pus, and absolutely refuses the right of trial by 
jury, to the alleged fugitive; and that it imposes 
onerous and burdensome duties upon public of¬ 
ficers, as well as upon private citizens, without 
distinction of sex or age, not required by the pol¬ 
icy of our free institutions, but repulsive to the 
feeings and principles of a Christian people: 
Therefore, 

Resolved ., That while we deprecate forcible re¬ 
sistance to any established law of the land, we 
will use our utmost endeavors to arouse our peo¬ 
ple, that they may use constitutional and peacea¬ 
ble means to obtain a repeal of this odious enact- 

2. Resolved, That we commend the course of 
Hon. A. J. Harlan, our Representative iu Con¬ 
gress, for his steady opposition to the passage of j 
aforesaid law. 

The resolutions were seconded by the Secre¬ 
tary in a few remarks. 

Mr. A. Steele, Esq,, came forward, and spoke 
briefly of the tyrannical operation of the law. 

The resolutions were passed by a unanimous 
vote, and the meeting adjourned. 

A. Du/ize, Chairman. 

D. W. Jones, Secretary. 


CAZENOVIA, NEW YORK. 

At a meeting of citizen farmers of the town of 


Cazenovia, (northern section,) assembled on Mon¬ 
day, the 11th ultimo, for the purpose of listening 
to an anti-slavery address, the following resolu¬ 
tions were unexpectedly presented by one of the 
meeting, and adopted without distinction of party, 
or sect, or sex, and without one dissenting voice— 
James Baker in the Chair: 

1. Resolved, That obedience to said law (the 
Fugitive law) is rebellion against God—in that 
it offers a premium to corruption ; iu that it re¬ 
quires us to be instrumental in returning to hope¬ 
less bondage God’s poor, under a penalty of fine 
and imprisonment—an act whioh is repugnant to 
onr every sense of right and justice, and in viola¬ 
tion of the Divine law of law, which requires us 


to do unto others as we would they should doui 


Y COUNTY, INDIA1 


to the Chair, and II. Wood appointed Secretary. 
After a spirited speech from Henry C. Wright 
on the Fugitive Slave Law, the following resolu¬ 
tions were offered by S. Green, and unanimously 
adopted: 

7. Resolved, That resistance to tyrants is obe¬ 
dience to God, and that we will obey God by re¬ 
sisting, even unto prison and death if need: be, 
the operation of this latest law of despotism and 
tyranny, the infamous Fugitive Law: That we 
will not obey its mandates because—1st, they are 
unconstitutional, being not only unauthorized by 
that instrument, but a flagrant violation of all 
the privileges and immunities guarantied to us by 
it—2d, that law is unjust, wicked, and oppressive, 
and in violation of that higher law which is above 
all human Constitutions. 

8. Resolved, That said law is the crowning act 
of infamy, and cannot be equalled by any pre¬ 
vious legislation of our country, and we brand 
all those who had any agency in its passage, who 
shall assist in its execution, or who counsel obe¬ 
dience to its mandates, as traitors to God and 
humanity. 


IIARVEYSBURG, WARREN COUNTY, OHIO. 
At a meeting held in Harveysburg, Warren 


county, November 16, 1850, J. W. Scroggs . . .. 
called to the Chair, and Valentine Nicholson ap¬ 
pointed Secretary. 

A. Brooke, Wm. Macy, G. F. Birdsell, J. G. 
Stevenson, R. B. Edwards, Valentine Nicholson, 
and Charles Ward, were appointed a committee 
to draft resolutions for the consideration of the 
meeting. 

The committee retired to another room, con¬ 
sulted together, and unanimously agreed upon 
the following resolutions, and preamble to the 
same, and they were accordingly presented to the 
meeting: 

Inasmuch as “resistance to tyrants is obedi¬ 
ence to God,” and as the fact that the tyranny 
proceeding from an elective Government ouly 
increases the duty of resistance in all those who 
have made themselves responsible for the action 
of such Government; aud as the Fugitive Slave 
Bill recently enacted by the United States ren¬ 
ders inoperative the writ of habeas corpus in 
time of peace when there is no rebellion or inva¬ 
sion, prevents the right of trial by jury to those 
seized under its provisions, offers the bribe of 
double fee for finding for the plaintiff when man’s 
inalienable right to liberty is at issue between 
the parties, and makes it a penal offencp to feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, or succor the op¬ 
pressed : Therefore, 

Resolved, That we demand the immediate and 
unconditional repeal of the Fugitive Law, as ne¬ 
cessary to the peace and tranquillity of the coun¬ 
try. J. W. Scroggs, President. 

Valentine Nicholson, Secretary. 


BLAKELY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Agreeably to a publio notice, a large apd re¬ 


spectable meeting, without distinction of party, 
was held at the Baptist meeting-house, in Blake¬ 
ly, on Saturday evening, 2d inst. The object of 
the meeting having been stated by N. Callender, 
on motion, Rev. James Thompson was called to 
the Chair, Franklin Aylesworth and Nathan 
London were appointed Vice Presidents, and 
Burr Kenyon Secretary; whereupon, N. Callender 
presented the following preamble and resolutions: 

Resolved, That the “ Fugitive Slave Law,” re¬ 
cently enacted by the Congress of these United 
States, is a most flagrant outrage upon the in¬ 
alienable rights of man, and a daring assault upon 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Resolved, That the enactment of this infamous 
law should cover with reproach the men who pro¬ 
posed it, the men who advocated it, the men who 
yoted for it, and, not less than them, the men who 
basely sneaked away from their places, rather 
than meet the question. 

Resolved, That we put forth all honorable 
means for the repeal of this anti-republican, anti- 
Christian, Heaven-daring, God-provoking Fugi¬ 
tive Slave Law. 

The resolutions being ably sustained by N. 
Callender, Geo. Perkins, Esq., J. R. Fordham, 
and others, passed with great unanimity. 

James Thompson, President. 

Burr Kenyon, Secretary. 


W-U——, Decembers, 1850; 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

In reading the communication of your New 
York Correspondent, in the 203d number of tho 
Era, November 21st, I was astonished at an as¬ 
sertion made by him, to wit: that “the Confes¬ 
sion of Faith unblushingly declares that to its 
(the churches) officers the keys of Heaven are 
committed, by virtue whereof they have power,” 
&c._ I have not access to any Confession publish¬ 
ed in Scotland, and so cannot speak positively 
respecting it. But I suppose your correspondent 
has made a mistake in quoting the passage. I ex¬ 
amined two Confessions, printed at different times, 
and bqtl} have it “Kingdom of Heaven Now, I 
suppose your correspondent a much better poli¬ 
tician than theologian; and that he supposed 
Heaven ” and “ the Kingdom of Heaven ” meant pre¬ 
cisely the same thing, and not that he wished pur¬ 
posely to misquote or misrepresent. The King¬ 
dom of Heaven generally means the New Testa¬ 
ment church ; in whioh, according to the 1st Bee. 
of the 30th cap., (quoted by your correspondent,) 
it is asserted, “Christ hqs appointed officers,” 
which it qlso states “ qre distinct from the civil 
magistrate.” 

Should any one doubt the correctness of my 
definition of “ the Kingdom of Heaven,” he is re¬ 
ferred to Math, xiii, 47, and various other pas¬ 
sages in the New Testament, where the expres¬ 
sion occurs. The Jews seem to have obtained 
the expression from the Prophet Daniel, in whose 
writings I believe it first occurs. 

So, then, this terrible claim amounts, in the end, 
nothing more than the right of the offioera to 
judge of the qualifications of those who are to be 
members; when they deserve censure or suspen¬ 
sion from the church ; and when, upon credible 
profession of repentance, they are to be restored. 

The Presbyterian Chqroh, as a body, is, in all 
conscience, bad enough, without having anything 
so Popish laid to its charge, as the despotic ad¬ 
mission of men into heaven, or exolusion from it, 
by arbitrary church officers. " Justice. 


for the National E f s. 

FAREWELL MISSIONARY MEETING. 


As a large number of the readers of the Era 
take a deep interest in the missions under the 
care of the American Missionary Association, they 
will be glad to read an account of the Farewell 
Meetings recently held in this city and neighbor¬ 
hood, of eight missionaries and teachers, who 
have embarked for Western Africa, with a view 
to strengthen the mission at Kaw-Mendi, in the in¬ 
terior, and establish a new mission at Tissana, 
which is between one and two hundred miles in a 
direct line from the ocean, and about three hun¬ 
dred in a direct line southeast from Sierra Leone. 
The names of these missionaries and teachers 
are: Rev. J. Cutter Tefft and wife, and Rev. 
Franklin L. Arnold and wife, of Ohio; Miss Jo¬ 
anna Alden, of Lowell, Massachusetts; Miss 
Hannah More, of Tolland county, Connecticut; 
Mr. William C. Brown, of Louisiana: and Mr. 
Samuel Gray, of Kentucky. They have conse¬ 
crated themselves to the cause of Christ, ardeutly 
desire to labor for the education of the colored 
man, and to be connected with a Missionary So¬ 
ciety that sympathizes so deeply with the down¬ 
trodden and oppressed at home and abroad. Mr. 
Brown is the son of a slaveholder ; and, having 
witnessed the degradation and privations of Amer¬ 
ican slaves, feels called in Providence to devote 
his life to the instruction of the African race. Mr. 
Gray is a self-emancipated slave; and, having la¬ 
bored and studied many years at a mannarlabor 
seminary, desires to engage in instructing the 
people of color. Miss More has labored as a mis¬ 
sionary among the Cherokee Indians six years, 
under the care of the A. B. C. F. M , and left 
that post because the Board did not take what 
she and many others consider right ground on the 
subjeot of slavery. 

Rev. George Thompson, missionary to Kaw- 
Mendi, and who has recently arrived from his 
field of labor, was present at these meetings, and 
gave great interest to them by imparting interest¬ 
ing facts respecting the climate, soil, minerals, 
productions,[and people of Africa; their customs, 
habits, superstitions, capacity of improvement; 
and the remarkable success that has attended the 
preaching of the Gospel at the mission and the 
neighboring-districts of country, and the estab¬ 


lishment of schools. He exhibited 
manufactured iron; implements of labor and war¬ 
fare ; cotton -cloth, white and variegated, of na¬ 
tive cotton and the manufactures of the natives— 
firesses of chiefs and of the people, gree-grees, 
straw hats, fur caps, an idol, with sundry other 
articles. He describes the head men in the inte¬ 
rior as having manly forms, broad chests, large 
foreheads, and the people altogether different 
from the degraded nations on the coast. He 
spoke of the bright intellects of the children, 


theip readiness to learn the English language, 
and there rapid improvement. In answer to an 
inquiry on this head, he read a letter addressed 
to a Sunday School in this country, written by a 
boy ten years of age, and said that he was almost 
ashamed to carry back replies that had been made 
to it by boys here who are much older. 

Mr. T. said he had gathered a church of forty 
members, most of whom were devoted Christians. 
Among them are some of the Amistad Africans, 
whose perilous condition, and final reoovery of 
their liberty, so greatly interested the benevolent 
people of the United States ten or eleven years 
since. Mr. T. has happily been instrumental in 
bringing many hostile chiefs to abandon war, and 
form equitable terms of peace. For several years, 
destructive wars had prevailed-all around the 
mission, and among ohiefs at a distance. Looking 
upon the mission as a peace institution, and upon 
the missionaries as men of peace, those tired of san¬ 
guinary conflicts solicited the good offices of Mr. 
Thompson. He brought the parties in his neigh¬ 
borhood to terms, and then undertook a fatiguing 
journey still farther into the interior to bring the 
ohiefs in that region to terms of amity. He was 
eminently successful, and received the thanks of 
those on “ both sides of the war,” while he had 
opportunity to preaoh the Gospel and become ac- 
qointed with the people in the hilly and beautiful 
country whioh he visited. The King invited him 
to establish a mission there, and engaged to erect 
all the necessary buildings. 

At Dr. Pennington’s church, Prince street, New 
York, December 1st, Sunday evening, a publio 
meeting was held, whioh was numerously attend¬ 
ed by both the white and colored friends of the 
mission. Messrs. Tappan, Jocelyn, Thompson, 
Cornish, Ray, and Teft, took part in the services. 

On Monday evening, a meeting was held in the 
Broadway Tabernacle. The building was filled 
by a respectable and attentive audience, who took 
much interest in the whole proceedings. Several 
addresses were made, and the intervals were en¬ 
livened with several select and appropriate hymns, 
which were sung by Mr. Bradbury’s choir, the 
members of which volunteered their services for 
the occasion. Prayer was offered by Rev. S. S. 
Jocelyn. Rev. George Whipple, Corresponding 
Secretary of the A. M. A., read the 61st chapter 
of Isaiah. 

Mr. Teft addressed the meeting. He spoke 


of the motives that influenced him to goto Africa, 
of the duty of every Christian to be a missionary, 
in foot or in spirit; and of the rich reward that 


awaits those who sincerely and zealously labor 
for the conversion of souls and the glory of God. 
Mr. Thompson followed, and gave many facts re¬ 
lating to Africa, the success of the Gospel at the 
Mendi mission, the superiority of the inhabitants 
in the interior to those living on the coast, and 
the openings providentially made for the intro¬ 
duction of the Gospel into that wonderful coun¬ 
try. The meeting was concluded by singing 
Bishop Heber’s missionary hymn. 

Tuesday evening, another meeting was held in 
the Plymouth Church, (Rev. Mr. Beecher’s,) 
Brooklyn. A large and highly respectable audi¬ 
ence assembled. The Treasurer of the A. M. A., 
Lewis Tappan, presided. The 72d Psalm was 
read by Mr. Beecher, who also offered prayer. 
The Corresponding Secretary then made a state¬ 
ment of the origin and history of the Society. He 
read an extract from its Constitution, by which 
it appeared that instead of being a close corpo¬ 
ration, the persons contributing to the support of 
the missions have a direct voice in conducting the 
affairs of the Society; and that membership is 
coufiaed to persons of Christian principles. He 
stated, as peculiarities of this Association over 
“ ue other institutions, that it is anti-slavery in 
character, and affords no countenance to the 
peculiar sins of the people among whom the mis¬ 
sionaries labor. He mentioned particularly that 
the Society does not tolerate polygamy in church 
members at missionary stations, nor refuse to in¬ 
struct its missionaries explicitly on the subject, 
and requires them to oppose idolatrous rites and 
ceremonies directly, instead practicing what has 
been called the “ mining and sapping processto 
tread down the citadels of Bin, and build upon 
their ruins Christian edifices, in the belief that 
no compromise can exist between the religion of 
Jesus and the god of this world, between Christ 
and Belial. 

Mr. W. stated that the members of missions 
and missionary teaohers in this and foreign lands, 
under the care of the A. M. A., exceeded eighty. 
Mr. Thompson followed in a highly interesting 
address of an hour, in which he gave an account 
of his travels in Africa, the state of the people, 
the conversions that had taken place at the mis¬ 
sion, the condition of the schools, the prospects 
and encouragements. He also appealed to the 
church to send more laborers, and to expend more 
money to sustain the missions. The services 
were concluded by singing and the benediction. 
The missionaries are to sail in the brig Triton, 
Capt. Ozeas Long, and are commended to the 
prayers of the friends of the missions. L. T. 


BENNETT’S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 

Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one dot 
west of Oilmans Drug Store. 

T HE oitizens of Washington and strangers visiting t 
oity are respectfully informed that the subscriber l 
just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in e 
gant. style, with all the latest imj . 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 

■ndis now prepared to take pictures of all sizes, single or in 
;roups, which his long experience and great success embol- 
leu him to say will be pronounced by competent judges fully 
qnal to any specimens of the phonographic art ever produ. 
ed in the United States. 

Cabinet^pictnras, measuring eleven by fourteen. Indies, 
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Perfect satisfaction warranted in a 1 cases. 

The public are respeotfully invited to 
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JAMES BIRNEY AND CHARLES C. PEIRCE, 

Cincinnati. 
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CINCINNATI NATIONAL ERA AGENCY, 

No. 239 Main street, a few doors below 6th, west side. 

T HE National Era is delivered by a carrier in any part of 
the oity at $2 80 a year, free, of postage. Those who 
prefer it oan be supplied by the month, at 25 cents per 
month. Single copies oan also be had. Price by mail, $2 


Subscriptions also received for the Friend of Youth,edited 
by Mrs. M. L. Bailey free of postage, delivered in any part 
of the oity, at 75 cents a year, or 50 cents by mail. 
Subscriptions and adver isements received, and any bnsi- 
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YERS & SEATON,j 

A TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, and Solicitors 
in Chancery , Youngstown, Mahoning county, Ohio, 
c . „„ 1! - J - POWERS. 
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LARD OIL, 

IMPROVED LARD OIL.-Lard Oil of the finestnn&my 
A equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens,being manufactured without acids, can always he 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels,prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
ake, Atlantic,and Southern cities,also for the WesUndie* 

id Canadas. Apply to 

Ian 20 LardOilMannfaotttrer, 
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NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 

V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent,is agent 
• for the National Em, and authorized to take Adver¬ 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Oongres- -*■— 11 “— w—■w 
Tribune Building; Philadelphia, north! 
and Chestnut streets; Baltimore, south: 


t; New York, 
mer of Third 


{or S. M. PETT&NG1LL,NewspaperAdvei 
loription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State stl 
Journal Building,) is also agent for the Nation . 


GRAHAM IN 1831. 

G RAHAM has completed the most ext 
ments to give still higher character ai 


FARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE. 

A T a meeting of the Board of Managers of the Parkeville 
Hydropathic Institute, held Fifth month 15th, I860, 
Joseph A. Weder r M- D.,waa mva.wiTnow*\y elected Resident 
P/tysitian, nHihe place of Dr. Dexter, resigned. 

r. pared to receive an additional number of patients; and 
•om Hr. Weder’s well-known skill wad practical experience 


Hydropathic system,) and for several years past in 
mtry, and particularly in the city of Philadelphia, 

\-- he has had many patients,) tbe Managers believe 

the afflicted will find him an able and an attentive physi- 
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attractive com' 
panion for Youth. While we please, we shall also aim to 
sir tastes. In addition to agreeable Stories, Lessons 
on Natural History, Descriptions of Natural Scenery, 
of Travel, and Notices of New Books for children, 
we shall converse with them, ip Jangqage adapted to their 
iprehension, about the important events of the present 
. We know this is not usually done in such publications, 
but we think we do not mistake the taste or capacity of 
young people, when we suppose them to feel some interest 
rid they live in, beyond the nursery, the school- 
tbe play-ground. It shall also be our care to in¬ 
great subjects cpunected with the well¬ 


being of mankind. Fpee4om, Peace, and Temperance, s 
receive our earnest advocacy. Teaching our readers t 
sympathize with the oppressed, and weep vrith the suffei 
im a generous abhorrence of a! 


and pure; and, while thus inculcating the lessons of love t 
ve cannot forget the supreme obligations due to th 
great Father and Benefactor of all. 

3ecure variety of entertainment., we have engaged, a 
r contributors to our columns, several well known an 
distinguished winters, peculiarly qualified to minister to th 
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be addressed to- 

MRS. M. L. BAILEY, Washington , D. C 
Washington , D. C., October 15,1850. 

P. S. Postmasters are entitled to ten cents on ev< 
)w subscriber they may forward—a small compensation 
leir trouble, but as large as the price of our paper will j 
it. We are always indebted to their courtesy, and he 
be laid under still greater obligations. M. L. B. 
Terms — Single subscribers, 50 cents; five copies, $ 
u copies, $3.50; fifteen copies, $5. 
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Cloths—blue, black, brown. green, drab, and assorted colors 
Beaver Cloths—blue, black, and colored. 

Pilot Cloths—blue, black, gray, mixed, and gentia blue. 
Cassiracres—fancy and black. 

Doeskins—superior style and finish. 

Alpaccas—plain and figured black, mode, changeable, an 
fancy figured. 

. _oha|r Lustres—plain and figured, black and fancy colon 
Delaines and Cashmeyes—printed and plain colors. 


<mbnrg, Thibet, ami L,ai 
Qrpeft Maizes of various 

Flannels of various wiclt_.. x .. 

Ginghams—fancy, black, and white. 


fts—3 4, 7-8, 7 and 4-4, foreign and domestic, neat and 
■etty styles, 

ish and Domestic Long Cloths. 

~ ' 7-8, 4-4,5-4,6 4,10-4, and 12-4—a gen- 




Ticks of various brands, and a great variety of ofher goods, 
' ” “■ *y offer as above, and most respectfully so- 

- * ine their stock. 


WESTERN COLLEGE OF HOM EOPATHIC MED- 
ICINE. 

Session of 1850-51. Charter eel 1849. 

T HE First Winder Session of this Institution will com- 
meuce on the First Monday of November, and continue 


., Professor of Midwifery, and 
. D., Professor of Principles and 


tutes and Praetit.. m—m 

LEWIS DODGE, M- D., Professor of Materia Medica 
' Medical Juris prude 


HAM1LSON Ls SMITH, A. M, Professor of Chem- 


f. D., Prof 




EDWIN C. WITIIEREL, 

° m Jt3fIU BRATNERD, Professor of Physical Science. 
CHARLES W. BELL, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

The Charter of the Western College of Homeopathic Med 
icinewas granted* by tbe Legislature of Ohio, dniiog its 
session for L849-’50. 11 confers all the rights and privileges 
usually possessed by Medical Colleges in the United States 
and, unlike many Colleges, it exists independent of any 
other institution, having in itBelf the power to confer de- 

ffvees, ■ I j |M||i||SM||Ui| v I 



inferred by the Faculty and Trustees, 

-- * ihe Faculty. 

the full course will be $55. 


$20. Persons who hax 
L i es in other colleges ar 
„ Institution on the pay 
respectable medical schools are 
.- 1V * payment of the raai 


CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 


Dean of the- v . 

&3T Cincinnati Times, National Era, Ohio Statesman, 
Albany Evening Journal, Pittsburg Gazette, and Chicago 
Tribune, each publish to the amount of $10, and send 
to the office of th e: True Democrat and also forward ' 
containing th< 
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BOARDING. 

I RS. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut at 
between Fourth andKifth streets, Philadelphia. 
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THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 

T HIS new and attrac-ive journal for Youth, edited b 1 
Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washington, can be had 
n *. Hw» Boston Agency for the National Era , 3 CornhiU. 

.by mail,50 oents a year; delivered in Boston,free of 
postage,75 cents. GEORGK W. LTGHT, 
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LIGHT’S LITERARY AGENCY, 

No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 
T7ISTABL1SHE1) to aid the circulation of all USEFUL 
JCi PUBLICA TIONS issued in the United States 
dere for Books or Periodicals executed promptly, and at the 
’"Oet reasonable rates. 

THE NATIONAL ERA comes from Washington to 
iia Agency by Express, and is delivered by carriers in 
any part of the city proper, at S2.75 a year, free of post- 
~ge; single copies 6 1-1 eents Prioe, by mail, $2. 

THE FRIEND OF YOUTH, a new and attractive 
monthly journal tor Youth, edited by Mrs Bailby, and 
published at Washington, also comes by Express to this 
- "enoy. Price, delivered in Boston, free of postage, 75 

br by ™ u ’ 5 “ 


.is foretells a year of splendor in this Magazine 
nd, as ever, Graham’s readers will be astmish 
i, - canvassing a, 


TERMS. 

. KICE OF CLUBS FOR 1S51.—A11 orders for Graham’s 
Magazine, opmmecoing with 1851, will be supplied at the 
following ratce: Single subscribers, $3; two copies, S5: 
'-— copies for’$26, air’... 


copies, $10; a 




GUNDRY’S CINCINNATI MERCANTILE COL¬ 
LEGE, 

Apollo or Museum Building, northwest corner of Sixth 
and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
rpHE attention of the Public is respectfully called to the 
purpose ^qf qualifying Yorag Men in a thorough practical 
The design of the institution is t 
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Office No. 58 Sow 
iquare, Philadelphi 
General Description of the Parkeville Hydropathic 
Institute. 

Thoqnain building Is three stories high, standing back 
rounds around the house are tastefully laid out with walks 

in trance, about two hundred feet’ distant, stands a similar 
cottage, used by the ladies for similar purposes. 

eet, are three other cottages, some eighty feet apart 
One of these is the laundry, with a hydrant at the door; the 


iedoffby drains uo 
Consist of a olrcnla: 


ram,” a self-acting machine of cast iron, that is kept con 
stantly going, night and day, by the descent of the water 

"-the spring. The surplus water is carried from the 

oir to a fountain in the water-works yard surrounded 
eping willows. In the first story of the water worke 
rcularroom, containing the douche bath, which is a 
a falling from a height of about thirty feet, and car 
be varied in size from half an inch to an inch and a half ii 
diameter Adjoining the douche room is a dressing room 
with marble tables, &c.; the rising douche (for the cure o: 
piles, &c.) is one of the most complete contrivances of th< 
being entirely uuder the control of the patient using 


ly other applian 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE AND THE BRITISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 

QWING to the late revolutions and^counter-revolutions 

/<?/,” the^eading periodicals of’Britain have b^omeim 
ni<idle ground between the hasty, disjointed, and neceasari- 

ind ponderous treaties to be furnished by the historian a 
i future day. The American publishers, therefore, deem i 


very low prices 


is their list, vi 


hey are offered to subscribers. The 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, and 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINB’GH MAGAZINE. 


though firmly expressed of the three great parties in Eng¬ 
land—Tory ,Wh;g, and Radical.“ BlackwoodAthe“ Lon¬ 
don Quarterly” are Tory, the “Edinburgh Review”"mag, 
-v ... "Westminster Review” Liberal. The “North 
‘ . ‘ “ last;great 


in Scotland, and is 


edge; it was originally edited by l)r. Chalmers, and now, 
tince his death, is conducted by bis son-in-law, l)r. Hanna, 
associated with Sir David Brewster. Its literary oharac 
ler is of the very highest order. 

The “ Westminster,” though reprinted under that title 
mly, is published in England under the title of ^ “For¬ 
eign Quarterly and Westminster,” it being In fact a union 
of the two Reviews formerly published and repriuted nnder 

larate titles. It has therefore the a l vantage, by thi- 

lation, of uniting in one work the best features of b< 
retofore issued. 

f he above Periodicals are reprinted in New York.im. u ^«A 
afcely on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful 


originals— Blackwood?s Magazi 


i Edinburgh ed 

TERMS. 

For any one of the four Reviews, 


sing an exactfac-simile 


$3.00 per annum. 
7.00 do! 


For any three of the Reviewt 
For all four of the Reviews, 

For Blackwood’s M agazine, 3.00 do 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, 9.00 do. 

For Blackwoodand the four Reviews 10.00 do. 
Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 

CLUBBING. 

Four copies of any or all of the above works will be t 
ne address, on payment of the regular subscription fox 
he fourth copy being gratis. 

Remittances and communications should be always ad- 
ressed, postpa ! 




LEO’na'rD SCOTT & CO., 


CALIFORNIA. 

Jj^or through passage to California, via Chagres, or 


. llth, 13th, 26th, and 28th of every month, tickets and 
il.ected berths can be secured in advance on the most fa 
vorable terms at the Agency Office of the Unit 
Mail Steamship Company, 179 Broadway, New Yc 
New arrangement Circulars distribr 
are going to California will find it to fcl 
for one. Address, postage paid. 


Forth 


i of th 


ir interest * 
” "'ARNOLD BUFFUM & 


nally 


James Meacham, 
John P. Hale, N. 

Loren P. 


J. H. HAVENS, BROTHER, & CO., 

Inventors and Manufacturers of the Elhiojmn and 
Fire-Proof Paint, Wilmington , Clinton Co., Ohio. 
W. MYERS, 

Ho. 319 Main street, near Eighth , Cincinnati, Ohio, Sole 
\ited States, to whom all orders must be 


f.V w.' 


T'HE superiority of this Paint over all other, for carriage, 
X bouse, and ship painting, will be seen in its rapid sale. 
I * ta "ot over four months since this paint has been ir.tro- 


This paint is ground iu oil and j 


ie, lrom the finest black, dc 


, Also, inventors and manufacturers of Tanner s’ Blacking, 
•Ws^tielje is so universally approbated by aH who have 


incidence tj) those who mi 


the city and country, who have ns*d it, have granted us this 
privilege. If it were necessary, we could fi.l a newspaper 
testimonials; but,-where all who use are pleased, we 


skieg up in kegs cc 


l orders should be addressed, post paid, to 

HAVENS & CARROL, 
Wilmington, Clinton county, Ohio, or 
J. H. HAVENS, Cincinnati. 

‘ . * Water-Proof 


Moses Stuart on Hon. John 
f his Scriptural Exercises, 
H""**H**iet entitled “Conscience and 
f Constitution” By William Jay. An octavo pamphlet 


1 1. HARNED, 61 John at 


HOOKER & HAWLEY, 

A TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, Hartford. Con 
xl. necticufc. JOHN HOOKER. 

Sept, 12- ly JOSEPH K. HA WLEY. 


LIGHT & CO. 






idy is, Double-Entry Book¬ 
er, vue science of accounts, in,its 
every variety of transactions that can possibly 
iperations of Trade, whether wholesale, retail. 


*nce of book keeping. Lectures 


the general Jaws 
on banking and 


n addition) made familiar i 
and phraseology, or wbat ms 


gaf ^ntlemen^ 1 ^' SigDed hy a b(,ard mercantile aud 
0^- The time requisite to complete the course averages 


ihe above subjects, as well as obtained such practical lu¬ 
nation from real business as is deemed important or useful, 
tnd has also been enabled, from long experience as a teach¬ 
er, to greatly improve and simplify the mode of Imparting 
this kind of instruction. He thus flatters himself that those 


ill have their expectations 


19—3m JOHN GUN DRY, Principal. 

LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1851. 

T HE American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society have 
just published auother stereotyped Almanac, tor the 


ared, the low ] 


Imanac ha« been preparec,. 

).ld, and the increased facilities for f 
r otherwise, from New York, over the who! 
rn States, it is confidently expected that 


Eclipses, Cycles, &c.,&c., t 
of interesting aud valuable reading at 
of an anti-slavery character, selectee 
prices will be as follows: 




hundred copies 




For a single eppy - 
ihe friends of the cause are earnestly invited to co-operate 
giving a wide circulation to the Almanac, snd to send 
__eir orders at an early day for a liberal supply. It is sug¬ 
gested that they make arrangements with merchants in 
neighborhood, befQ““^aja||j|j|& ~ xr “ 1 * v ~ *— 






goods. In this way 
y small. If no such 

ofore. This mode of 


A Catalogue of most of the Ft 
Depository is annexed, from whicl 
and books and pampblfts can be 


ms for sale at the 
itb the Almanacs’, 
sing payment, iu bank notes or pest office 
a 1 88 WTLLIAM HARNED, Age. 


N, B. Editors 
ipectfully reque 
>bjeot in publishing the Alt 


idly to the ct 


LIAM HARNED, Agent, 
Ota Street., New York City. 




DAVID TORRENCE, NOTARY PUBLIC, 

Xenia, Ohio, 

ILL N take acknowledgments,depositions, affidavits, ar 
protestations, in town or country; ^ agent for tt 
- ' Era, the UnionjMutual Life Insurance Camp, 


the American Lire l 




JOHN W. NORTH, 

A TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Lai 
Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 


WHEELAN & WOOD, 

W HOLESALE and Retail Boot and Shoe Manufact 
ers, sign of the BIG RED BOOT, No. 
Market, south side, two doors aestof Syoamorcjtee^t,r. 


unati—Dealers in Bools,, 
,y23_ly 


J. P. WHELAN. 


PROGRESS PAMPHLETS. 


Win. Sprague, Mioh. 

. ...n. John Wentworth, Ill. 

Wm. ti. Seward, N . Y. Che. Dnrkee, Wis. 

Hon. Thomas Corwin Secretary U. S. Treasury. 


6 nil busint 
They will reriaeand at. 1 


onnected with tl 


in rejected bj 


sss 

drawing, or the presentation or an improper eiaim. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information respecting-the patentability of their inventions, 
may have their applications for patents made in proper form, 
and may obtain patents, without incurring the expense of a 
personal attendance at Washington, by writing to the sub¬ 
scribers. 

Models can be safely sent to us by tbe Expresses 
Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

Lei t.ers must be post paid. 

Office on F street,opposite the Patent Office. 


July 18, 


A. HINE will soon issue the first of ^series of original 

leg*, containing thirty-two octavo pages, stereotyped, printed 
in the best style, and bonnd in durable covers. These pamph- 


1. The Laborer 6. The Democrat 11. The Scholar 

2. The Landlord 7. The Aristocrat 12. The Citizen 

3. The Tenant 8. The Usurer J3. The Legislator 

4. The Employ - * 


The Teacher 15. The Neighborhood 
Mr. Hine has no pecuniary means to publish anything, 
he looks to his friends for aid iu this enterprise. Be 


demand, will secure a sufficient i 
pay the expense. 

:e of the pamphlets will be ten 


subscribers. 


LARD FOR OIL. 

T ARI’ WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast.aiidslop-fed 
J-J Lar i. Apply to 


''THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

" *3 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O- 










